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The “Quiet Zone” 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


HE laws of our great cities recognize that the 
“‘quiet zone” which surrounds each hospital is a 
necessity for restoration to normal conditions, in 
order that jaded nerves and tired brains shall have 
this needed cessation from the rush and clang of the 
outside world. 

In medieval times, when the Roman Empire was 
falling to pieces and the barbarous tribes from the 
North were destroying every vestige of culture and 
beauty upon which they could lay their hands, the 
instinctive wisdom of the Church created what might 
be termed ‘‘quiet zones’’ by establishing monasteries 
and nunneries to which unhappy and oftentimes 
despairing souls could retire and restore somewhat 
their ideals of true beauty and real culture. We owe 
to this wise provision the preservation of most of the 
treasures of the past civilizations. The creation of 
the exquisite art of illuminated manuscript, the 
splendid worship expressed by stained glass windows, 
and the songs of praise that soared aloft in the great 
Gothic cathedrals, all owe their beginning to the 
dreams and meditations born in this ‘quiet zone”’ 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, undisturbed by 
the dissensions, hatreds, and rivalries of the outer 
world. 

This time for meditation and quiet thinking is 
needed by the individual as well as by the nations. I 
was present on one occasion when a business woman 
was asked by a friend: ‘‘Do you never have time to 
enter into your closet to think or to pray? It seems 
to me that you are always on the go.”” The woman 
replied with a quiet smile: ‘I take my closet and its 
altar with me and, therefore, can retire for peace or 
worship at any time.’ She had learned to create her 
own ‘‘quiet zone.” 

“The war has caused us to pass through four years 
of intense strain of nerves and intense conflict of 
emotions, and we are entering now into a period of 


reconstruction in which will come unnumbered 
collisions of opinion, of mistakes discovered too late, 
of battles between altruistic views and greedy desires 
for possession. Hosts of prejudices will have to be 
overcome and lifelong traditions will have to be 
transcended. Hatreds that are generations old must 
be conquered and tolerance will need to be cultivated. 
Should we not each of us see to it that there shall be a 
closet into which we may retreat, where we may 
commune with our souls, undisturbed by these 
conflicts or by activities, each of which seems to 
demand immediate attention? Ought we not to 
have the ‘‘quiet zone’ into which may not intrude “‘I 
am so busy I have not time to think,” ‘I have not 
even time to say a pleasant ‘good morning’ to my best 
friend,” “I wish I had time for this or that but I 
haven’t. Every minute is crowded.”’ In such a 
frame of mind, are we in the right attitude to view 
life rationally, with the added insight that the war has 
forced upon us? Has it not taught us the value of 
being able to distinguish between the large and the 
small affairs of life? How trivial to all of us it has 
made many things appear! Have we not seen how 
the big men at the head of affairs have been able in 
thought to reach out over the entire world and adjust 
world-problems accordingly? Take up any one of 
the vast problems with which our own Government 
has had to deal,—the transportation problem, the 
wage problem, the fuel problem, all of them nation 
wide in scope; or take the food problem, the problem 
of finances, and other problems that involve, seem- 
ingly, the whole world. Most of these are men of 
cultivated taste and genial sociability. How have 
they had time for all these things that help to make 
life sweeter and more beautiful? If we were intimate 
enough with their lives I doubt not we should dis- 
cover that each of them maintained a quiet zone into 
which he could retire for refreshment of his soul. 
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What is the ‘‘quiet zone”’ each one of us teachers 
may command? Where is the sacred closet into 
which our souls may retire? Each must decide for 
himself. But may not the busiest one among us 
have always on hand some serene thought which 
relates to the larger view of our world, some book of 
inspiration, some record of a life that has mastered 
fate, some short poem that condenses within its brief 
song a master’s view of some eternal verity? Wecan 
thus have with us the needed rest and recreation from 
the too close preoccupation in minor details of our 
work. 

May I suggest, therefore, that we continue the 
splendid co-operation which the war has brought 
about and which has given exchange of processes of 


utilizing established organizations, of methods of 
raising money, and other things that have made our 
social service during the war an inspiration to all of 
us? May we not, I repeat, continue this mutual 
helpfulness by each of us sending to THE KINDER- 
GARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, our official organ, the 
title of some book that has brought with it the leisure 
atmosphere of aloofness from daily problems, or some 
sketch or story or biography that has taken the reader 
away from the realm of self-pity and complaint, or 
possibly even some short quotation which has thrilled 
one soul and may thrill others? Isn’t it worth while 
trying thus to help each other in times of peace as in 
times of war to do better work by enriching our inner 
lives? 


7) 
ZS 


The Educational Value of Toys and Pets’ 


By Clara Owsley Wilson 


I 
Play 

[NSTINCT is sometimes defined as inherited 

memory, but it is more than that. It is an 
organized group of natural impulses—a congenital 
mode of response—which has been inherited by the 
young as a result of the activity or use of the 
ancestors. It is racial and distinguished from reflex 
in the underlying aim or purpose. The instinct 
shows intelligence in the aim or purpose though the 
individual reacts without consciousness of the pur- 


*A Thesis submitted to the Department of Education of the 
Graduate College of the University of Nebraska. 

The data were obtained from the replies to the following ques- 
tionnaire sent to the parents of 750 kindergarten children, and from 
returns received from 670 adults, giving reminiscences of childhood 
toys and pets. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 
I am making a study of the educational influence of toys, pets, 
and playthings, and I would greatly appreciate any help which you 
could give me. Will you kindly fill out this blank regarding your 
child and return it to the kindergarten? CLARA WILSON: 

Child’s age. Boy or girl. 

1. Give list of child’s toys. 

2. Which toys are favorites? Why? 

3. What crude materials (such as spools, mud, stones, etc.) are 
used as playthings? 

4. Do these seem to hold the child’s interest longer than manu- 
factured toys or not? 

What pets has child had? 

6. Which were favorites? Why? 

7. Do you notice any influence which these pets seem to have 
on child? 

Information regarding childhood playthings of the fathers and 
mothers would also be helpful. Do you recall any toy or pets that 
were of especial interest or which had any influence on you as a 
child? At what age was this greatest? 


pose. Instinct is thus an aptitude or tendency to re- 
spond to proper stimuli and through this reaction 
experience and intelligence are acquired. The suck- 
ing movement of the infant isinstinctive. It functions 
to preserve life though performed with no foresight 
of this end. 

Among the earliest instincts which we note in 
a child are: 1, the instinct of self-preservation, 
where the child feeds, shows signs of fear and tries 
to avoid danger, and struggles for supremacy; 2, 
the parental instinct, the care of the young, and the 
preservation of the species; 3, the social instinct, 
the desire for company; 4, the adaptive instinct, 
where the child plays, imitates, and is curious; and 
5, the regulative instinct, both moral and religious, 
where the child attempts to get in harmony with 
other people and with a superior power. 

There is in every individual a desire to conform 
to the group. In play he adapts himself quickly 
and easily, he imitates those about him, acquiring his 
language entirely through this process; and his 
curiosity leads him to investigate. We find him 
continually tearing things apart to see how they 
are made. Since education is entirely a process of 
adaptation, the adaptive instinct is the basis of the 
educative process. 

For two years the child is pushed in all he does 
by these instincts and reflexes. Gradually he gains 
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a conscious complex. From three to seven, the 
period of early childhood, he is dominated by these 
instincts but he gets images and ideas. He passes 
from the stage of natural impulses and physical 
instincts to the imitative stage and then to the 
‘dramatizing stage. This is the period of play. 

We find authorities differing as to what play 
really is. Schiller explains it as a discharge of surplus 
energy, while Lazarus calls it a relaxation and 
recreation, explaining that a change of occupation 
gives rest. Gross criticises these theories and says 
that we often find play begun when there is no 
excess of energy and carried on to exhaustion. 
Hence he concludes that it is the practice period of 
the child, the preparatory exercise for later function. 

The criticism here arises that the child cannot 
‘anticipate and has no power to divine what he will 
later need. All sense organs display an impulse to 
activity and since the child cannot use intellectual 
activity, he uses physical. It is life’s necessity for 
action. He must play the things he has instincts 
for and he has the instincts for certain things because 
his ancestors did these things. He plays what he is 
later going to use but not because he is going to use it. 
The kitten crouches and springs at the spool because 
it is instinctive and, in so doing, develops muscles 
which will later function. It would respond in the 
same manner were the necessity of catching its own 
food removed. These instincts are numerous and 
accurate in animals but much more numerous, 
though difficult to recognize, in children. 

In the play of the younger child we find no separa- 
tion of means and end. Whatever a child does is 
an indication of his interest. He is interested in 
doing things and the mere doing is sufficient regard- 
less of any result of his act. It is an activity pursued 
merely for its own sake. The infant kicks his feet 
about and the movement gives him pleasure so he 
kicks again. This is play. The internal stimulus 
arouses activity and this activity stimulates more 
activity. Gradually he becomes concerned with the 
activity and some one concrete memory. Then 
comes in an idea growing naturally out of this activ- 
ity and the child readjusts his movement with the 
end in view. Hence work is precedented by play. 
“The difference is not in the agreeableness or disa- 
greeableness but in the work; the idea of the end 
causes a consideration of the relation of the means 
to the end and hence causes a readjustment of the 
activity.” 

A little child plays aimlessly with a set of garden 
tools, digging first in one place and then in another 


for the pure delight of the activity. Then he sees 
some older person making a garden and he gains an 
idea. His play now takes a new form. He spades, 
hoes, and rakes his plot of ground as he saw some 
one else do. He has a concrete example in mind 
and imitates. His dramatic instinct prompts him 
to live out the life about him so he continues his 
play, readjusting his activity to bring about the 
results which he sees about him. His activity may 
cease to be a pleasure and it may not, but when other 
attractions come in he puts them aside and persists 
toward his definite and remote end. Adults often 
strive to accomplish something in order that this 
act may accomplish something else and finally gain 
a desired end. The younger the child, the nearer 
must be the end. 

The utility of results is no consideration in play 
but since the child’s play functions mainly as an 
education and the foundations of later growth are 
in the activity of this early period, the educational 
utility is greatly in evidence. The child’s environ- 
ment tends to shape his play and to stimulate his 
interests. 

The difference between the attention of the 
child and the adult is caused by a difference in 
interest. The child’s attention is constantly chang- 
ing, remaining focused on an object for a very short 
time and then jumping to something else. Gradually 
he becomes capable of holding his attention for 
along time. Each period of prolonged concentration 
works for growth. The longer he concentrates at 
one time, the longer he will be able to do so the next 
time. Thus he should have material which will 
not only gain but hold his attention. 

An important function of education is to furnish 
material for the child’s play, material which will 
serve as a stimulus to set off the activity which is 
instinctive. 

Scientists tell us that robins taken into captivity 
never build nests, even though they may have been 
captured when young birds, unaccustomed to 
freedom. Nest building is an instinct but when 
the external stimulus is removed, the instinct lies 
dormant. When given its liberty and the artificial 
environment removed, the robin begins to nest for 
the external stimulus which is essential has been 
replaced. Were it-possible to continue the artificial 
conditions through many generations, an instinct 
might be lessened or finally obliterated. . We find 
in the human race instincts gradually being 
obliterated and others slowly being built up through 
long generations. 
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In the child’s play instincts and dramatic instinct 
he lives all over the activities of a long line of 
ancestors. But these activities are set off by some 
outer stimulus and this stimulus education should 
furnish and then allow the instinct to work itself out. 


II 
Pets 


“The child’s love naturally goes out to animals 
first and later to inanimate things.” Childhood 
pets seem quite universal, though differing greatly 
in kind and number, due to the age of the child, the 
climate and locality in which he lives, and the 
environment, whether city or country. 

A study made at Clark University gives a list 
of the more common pets for children. In answer 
to the question of which pet was most popular, 42 
per cent gave the dog as the favorite, 27 per cent 
gave the cat, 6 per cent the canary, 5 per cent the 
rabbit, 4 per cent the horse, and 3 per cent the 
parrot. The younger children preferred pets which 
appealed to the senses; a canary because of its 
bright color or a cat because its fur was soft and it 
could be carried about. The older children pre- 
ferred pets which were more intelligent or which 
reciprocated their affections, such as dogs and horses. 
The child attributes to the pet the same thoughts 
and feelings which he himself has. It is happy, 
sad, jealous, afraid, sorry, etc. The dog was found 
to be popular because of its companionship and 
affection, the horse because of its intelligence and 
usefulness, the rabbit because of its spontaneous 
activity and because it could be taught tricks, and 
the parrot because it could talk and was funny. 

An investigation on this subject was made in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and 585 returns were received. 
Of this number 377 were reports by parents regarding 
the pets of their children, all of the children being 
of kindergarten age. The information given was 
the result of parents’ observations and the result of 
questioning the children. The other 208 returns 
were reminiscences of adults regarding: their own 
childhood. The adults were university and college 
students and many were parents of the children 
questioned. 

Of the kindergarten children reporting, 144 give 
the dog as a favorite, 91 the cat, 36 the rabbit, 29 
the chicken, 11 the pony, and 7 the pigeon. Among 
those reporting dog as a favorite, 87 were boys and 
57 girls; the cat, 35 boys and 56 girls; rabbit, 18 
boys and 18 girls; chicken, 14 boys and 15 girls; 


pony, 6 boys and 5 girls; pigeons, 4 boys and 3 girls. 
The pets of boys and girls at this early age seem not 
to differ materially except that the dog leads in 
popularity with the boy and the cat with the girl. 
Other pets mentioned as being favorites were 
squirrel, lamb, fish, donkey, canary, duck, parrot, 
and guinea pig. No pets at all were reported by 
84 kindergarten children. 

We find a steadily increasing number of parents 
who object to their children having pets “for sanitary 
reasons.” A little child comes in such close contact 
with the fur or hair of the animal that parents fear 
contraction of diseases, especially from animals like 
the cat or dog, which prowl about where diseases 
may be prevalent. 

Of the 208 adults reporting on their own childhood 
86 were men and 122 were women. Again the dog 
leads in popularity, 107 mentioning dog first, 52 the 
cat, 14 the rabbit, and 10 the bird. With the men 
the order of popularity is dog, 70.9 per cent; pony, 
39.5 per cent; cat, 9.3 per cent; rabbit, 5.8 per cent; 
while the -women give dog, 37.7 per cent; cat, 36 
per cent; horse, 14.7 per cent; rabbit, 7.3 per cent; 
bird, 7.3 per cent. 

The adult reports differ noticeably from the 
children’s in the increased popularity of the horse 
among the adults. This probably is due to the very 
young age of the children questioned, while the 
adults were recalling the favorite pet of their whole 
childhood. Also it may be due to the fact that 
many of the adults lived on farms where the horse 
is always a favorite, while all of the children 
questioned were city children. Undoubtedly the 
automobile is driving the horse from the child’s 
environment so that children today, whether in city 
or country, have less use for and hence know less of 
the horse and pony. The child’s environment has. 
much to do with his choice of pets. In the city 
where families live in apartments or in congested 
districts where there are small yards or none at all, 
pets are considered a nuisance. If a dog is kept it 
is not only a source of annoyance but the owner 
must pay a tax. On the farm the condition is 
quite the contrary and a pet is often highly valued 
for its usefulness. 

The adult reports also show an_ increased 
popularity of the dog with the women, 46 mentioning 
dog first while only 44 mentioned the cat first. 
The investigations from Clark University show a 
popularity of the parrot as a pet. This also is 
probably due to environment. Children raised in- 
land and away from seaports would be less apt to- 
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know of parrots and less likely to own one as a pet 
because of the expense of the bird. 

Other pets mentioned by adults which were not 
found among the kindergarten children were raccoon, 
crow, rat, calf, pig, and colt. 

The younger children had difficulty in telling 
why they were especially fond of any one pet. Many 
parents could give no reason only that the child 
showed a decided preference for one pet or another. 
Several mentioned the fact that the child had always 
been very timid and afraid of animals but liked the 
rabbit because it was so gentle and quiet. Some 
spoke especially of the kitten because it could be 
dressed up and carried about as a doll. 


The dog 
was often spoken of as a good companion. 


The 
adult reports give very definite and varied reasons 
for the preferences for some one pet. 

The following extracts are taken from reports of 
women: 


“The goat I regarded as a curiosity. I enjoyed 
showing him to my playmates. He was the only pet 
in the whole neighborhood that could eat paper.”’ 

‘““My favorite pet was a little duck. It appealed 
to me because it was so tender and helpless.”’ 

“My most beloved pet was Jennie, the burro. 
I used to get out of patience with her stubbornness, 
but I loved her just the same. She had nice long 
woolly hair and | loved to bury my face against her 
neck. I felt I could confide my troubles to Jennie 
when | didn’t want to tell them to any one else.”’ 

“We had a family of black cats through three or 
four generations which I loved very much, and I have 
always since preferred black cats to those of any other 
color.”’ 


The following paragraphs regarding the dog were 
taken from reminiscences of men: 


‘“T never felt satisfied unless he (dog Jack) was 
in company with me. I really thought more of 
him than I did of any living creature and I was 
never tired of trying to make him comfortable on 
cold wintry days.” 

“He could help me do anything I chose to ask 
his help upon. He would even chase bumblebees.”’ 

“IT think I loved that puppy as I loved nothing 
else on earth outside of my family.” 

“We found that kindness and love brought 
results that nothing else could.” 

“My favorite pet was a dog. He was my 
constant companion and we understood each other.”’ 

“IT loved my dog and he always reciprocated my 
affections.”’ 

* “My dog was always my playmate and even now 
afdog seems to appeal to me above all animals.”’ 


No one. can doubt the genuineness of affection 
that exists between children and their pets. The 
friendship of the dog and man has been the inspiration 


of many beautiful pieces of literature. The senti- 
ment surrounding such a friendship is shown in 
Senator George E. West’s Eulogy on the Dog: 


“The best friend a man has in this world may 
turn against him and become his enemy. His son 
or his daughter, that he has reared with loving care, 
may prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest and 
dearest to us, those whom we trust with our happiness 
and our good name, may become traitors to their 
faith. The money that a man has he may lose. 
It flies away from him, perhaps when he needs it 
most. A man’s reputation may be sacrificed in 
a moment of ill-considered action. The people who 
are prone to fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success is with us, may be the first to throw stones 
of malice when failure settles its cloud 


upon our 
heads. 


The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
man can have in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves ungrateful or 
treacherous, is his dog * A man’s dog stands 
by him in prosperity and in poverty, in health and 
in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground, where 
the wintry winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, 
if only he may be near his master’s side. He will 
kiss the hand that has no food to offer, he will lick 
the wounds and sores that come in encounter with 
the roughness of the world. He guards the sleep 
of his pauper master as if he were a prince. When 
all other friends desert, he remains. When riches 
take wings and reputation falls to pieces, he is as 
constant in his love as the sun in its journey through 
the heavens. If fortune drives the master forth, 
an outcast in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than that of 
accompanying him to guard against danger, to 
fight his enemies. And, when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in its embrace, 
and his body is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue their way, there 
by his grave will the noble dog be found, his head 
between his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert 
watchfulness, faithful and true even to death.” 

The child’s grief at the death of a pet is often very 
deep and lasting.. Many times the death of a -pet 
causes a great aversion for the particular kind of 
animal, especially if the death happens to be tragic 
or gruesome. This aversion is apt to last through 
life, sometimes becoming greater as the child grows 
older. The following extracts illustrate the feeling 
which often results: 


‘“‘When a very small child, I loved kittens, but 
a very dear pet kitten was crushed to death in closing 
a door and | could never touch a cat afterwards.”’ 

“My favorite pet was a canary, which was 
killed in a storm. I have always since felt a violent 


dislike for canaries.” 


“When I was quite young I had a great deal of 
affection for a shepherd dog and cared for it 
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devotedly. After his death I never cared for any 
other dog.” 

“She was the kind of a cat that could be dressed 
in my doll’s clothes, rocked and babied, and I loved 


her passionately. In my ninth year she died and 
I never tried to fill her place. In fact, after having 
loved her so much her death weakened my liking for 
cats and this gradually grew worse until now the 
feeling of a cat against my skin makes me shiver.” 


One hundred twenty-three parents report a 
noticeable influence which pets have on their children. 
Sixty-two say that through the love the child feels 
for his own pet, he had become kind to all dumb 
animals. Several spoke of extreme cruelty before 
the child had a pet of his own to care for. Sixteen 
noticed a scientific interest developing—an interest 
in the life of animals, their habits, food, etc. Fifteen 
mentioned the fact that they had had difficulty in 
keeping the child at home but after he had received 
a pet he was contented and played at home. 
Nineteen spoke of the changed attitude of the child 
in regard to property rights. The child felt a sense 
of responsibility and ownership in his pet. It was 
his to protect and care for and he delighted in 
responsibility. With this feeling came a recognition 
of the rights of others. Six parents observed 
a difference in the relation of their child to other 
little children. _The play with his pet tended to 
make the child more kind and gentle. One case 
was mentioned where a timid child was afraid of 
every kind of animal, screaming whenever one ap- 
proached. Being given the care of a pet which was 
kept safely in a pen, the child gradually overcame 
this fear and is now passionately fond of animals. 

The care of pets seems to develop in the child 
a sense of responsibility and humane consideration 
and a lasting influence results. This complete 
ownership is valuable. The child has something 
which is all his own, his to love and his to care for. 
Parents may need to oversee the care of pets of small 
children and not allow the animal to suffer because 
of neglect but the child should feel that he is re- 
sponsible. 

He is naturally a social being and a pet furnishes 
a companion of sufficient personality but without 
the weaknesses of a child. Children are nearer 
animals in some respects than they are to adults. 
Many animals excel man in certain qualities of 
sensation, instinct, and physical development. 
Man’s supremacy is due to the fact that he has 


more qualities which excel animals than which are 
inferior; and these qualities in which he excels are 
highly developed; but the progress of this develop- 
ment comes later and those qualities which most 
distinguish him from animals are the last to be 
added. So the child in his incomplete development 
finds animals an intervening stage between himself 
and man. He accepts the weaknesses of his pet 
as a matter of course or passes them by without 
recognition while glorying in its superior powers. 
He is intensely interested in animal life and is eager 
to find out how animals eat, sleep, and what they can 
do. Here is the beginning of nature study. He is 
interested in one animal and so becomes interested 
in another and another and he learns to love what is 
alive. 

More use should be made of this valuable factor 
in the kindergarten. When conditions are such 
that a pet cannot be kept permanently, it could 
be brought in for a short time. Movable screened 
boxes furnish a convenient arrangement for such 
visitors. Here squirrels or rabbits can be kept 
where the children see them continually. Where 
the kindergarten room is provided with an outside 
door, pens can be arranged outside for larger pets. 
One kindergarten in Chicago had such an arrange- 
ment where a lamb was kept, much to the delight of 
the children. Goldfish and canaries are more easily 
cared for and the children are very faithful in bringing 
bits of lettuce, apples, etc., for “‘our’’ pets. 

The supreme joy which comes to the child would 
alone justify his having a pet, were the educational 
and spiritual value not so in evidence. 

In a kindergarten room, flooded by sunshine, 
hung a cage containing a very beautiful canary. 
The joy of the little children and the beauty of the 
spring morning seemed to all to burst forth in the 
song of the bird. One little boy gazed, spellbound, 
until the last note of the perfect melody died away. 
Then he turned with an expression almost angelic, 
and said, “Oh, I just love everybody this morning 
and so does Dicky.”’ 

Great as is the educational value of a pet, the 
spiritual value is even greater, for only through 
caring for something, and realizing the dependence 
of life on himself, can the child have any conception 
of the loving care of father and mother and finally 
of a Divine Caretaker. 


(To be continued) 


Phases of the Kindergarten Primary Movement in the 
United States 


By William N. Hailmann, Chairman Kindergarten Primary Council of the West, Pasadena, Cal. 


HE need for the reconstruction of the elementary 
school, and more especially of the primary 
school, is all but universally recognized. Indeed, 
with reference to the primary school, attempts 
to secure such reconstruction on the basis of the 
Froebelian principles, as illustrated in the modern 
child-garden, are quite successfully carried on in 
many progressive summer schools and normal 
schools, as well as in some public elementary schools. 
More and more it is being recognized that in the 
guidance of children it is imperative that their 
developing interests and tendencies should deter- 
mine the character of the school work at the succes- 
sive stages of their school life. More and more, 
at least in the child-garden and in the first two 
primary grades, teachers seek to follow Froebel’s 
significant injunction: ‘‘Let us learn from the chil- 
dren. Let us give heed to the gentle admonition of 
their life, to the silent demands of their minds. 
Then will the life of our children bring us peace and 
joy. Then shall we begin to grow wise and to be 
wise.” 

It is being more and more generally recognized 
that the laws of growth and development for the 
child are the same as for other organisms. Material 
can come only from without; assimilation, growth, 
and development come only from within. 
involves a 
with its 


This 
of continuous self-unfoldment 
such as self-activity, self- 
expression, self-realization, self-revelation, and the 
rest. Consequently, there is imperative need that 
the children’s interests and tendencies should de- 
termine the attitude of the school at 
stages of development. 

At every new step, the appeal to the pupil’s 
spontaneity should be stronger and clearer; his 
interests should coincide even more clearly with 
those of the school and vice versa. Deliberate 
co-operation should more and more fully displace 
every vestige of arbitrarily enforced subordination. 

The chief, if not exclusive, business of the waning 
so-called traditional school was to give information 


process 
derivatives, 


successive 


rather than true knowledge, which is the child of 
personal experience and thought. This it did with 
constant reference to the subjects of instruction 
rather than to the inner, needs of the child. It 
measured its lessons by their quantitative content, 
appealed much to verbal memory, relied on the 
repetition of words and formulas, and found its 
highest achievements in imitation. On the other 
hand, the school built on the basis of Froebelian 
principles seeks to develop the child’s inner powers, 
holds its work steadily in relation to the child’s 
inner urgencies and abilities to see and to do. 

Steadily it seeks to avoid the danger of making 
mere learning and not development its chief concern; 
to avoid undue regard for mere knowing, purposeless 
from the child’s point of view, and corresponding 
disregard for true efficiency in a life of increasingly 
creative doing. 

Play is the term applied by prophets of the new 
education here advocated to the spontaneous activi- 
ties of children in the course of their development. 
In play they recognize the best developing agency, 
the “germinal leaves of all later life.’’ Possibly the 
term is unfortunate, since adherents of traditional 
school practices see in play only amusement, fun, 
and frolic. In the newer view, however, play ap- 
pears as a serious matter. It means self-function 
in every phase of life,—physical, intellectual and 
ethical, individual and social. It is self- 
development, joyous self-expression. Its joy is not 
mere amusement, but the deep enthusiasm that 
comes from a sense of developing power and insight. 
Play is not opposed to work, but includes it in grow- 
ing measure, as it widens and deepens in scope and 
interest. Its opposite is not work, but drudgery, 
which means forced activity under external domina- 
tion. 


active 


In such play, viewed as serious life-function, 
children find stimulus and purpose in their world 
of experience, engage in the activities implied therein 
spontaneously and with growing enthusiasm. They 
discover more or less independently the nature and 
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qualities of the things with which they deal, test 
their grow into mastership over their 
environment, and gain faith in themselves in the 
exercise of these powers. In play problems that 
demand social co-operation, they acquire faith in 
their associates as well as in themselves as indispensa- 


powers, 


ble factors in common achievements to which each 
and all give themselves freely. 

This does not, however, exclude sympathetic 
guardianship, guidance, and suggestion; sympathetic 
“living with the children,’”’ as Froebel has it. Nay, 
in view of the child’s lack of knowledge of himself 
and of his world, it demands this tender, thoughtful 
care, yet ever mindful of Froebel’s significant law 
of full mental development, ‘‘From life, through 
life, to life’’; i. e.; from self-active experience, through 
self-active thought, to self-active achievement. 

It demands 
the 
suitable material and facilities for constructive and 


constant, though unostentatious, 


regard for children’s accessible environment, 
creative work, individual and social; ample oppor- 
tunity for excursions and much open-air work, with 
abundant physical exercise, rhythmic games and 
song, etc.; throughout spontaneous interest under 
the following leadership of a teacher who has the 
art and the heart of sympathetic “living with the 
children.” 

Will Grant Chambers proposes for the kinder- 
garten in organic union with the first primary grades 
“Childhood 


a period in the child’s life which is predominantly 


the name Education.” This embraces 
sensori-motor, “‘a period of germination, not harvest 
time.’ He finds its primary aim “ 
the 


needs,’ rather than in “‘preparation for later stages 


in the promotion 


of present interests and in service of present 


of education”’; in ‘‘the normal growth and develop- 
ment of child-nature, rather than in the mastery 
of artificial forms and accumulation of adult knowl- 
edge.”’ ‘The three R’s are in place only as they serve 
demands on the children’s part. He grants no place 
to formal drill on subjects for their own sake. 

In order to gain a more definite survey as to the 
extent to which the movement for the reconstruction 
of the kindergarten and the primary grades on the 
basis indicated was a felt need in the schools of our 
country, the Kindergarten-Primary Council of the 
West addressed a questionnaire to seventy-five 
typical normal schools and city schools in the 
United States. From 41 to 51 answers to the several 
questions were received. 

Question 1: ‘‘To what extent are normal students 
in kindergarten courses familiarized with primary 


methods?”’ brought 46 replies. Of these 50 per 
cent state that it is done to a great extent; 20 per 
cent, to a small extent, 30 per cent, to no extent. 
The majority of normal schools report courses for 
kindergarten students in primary methods and 
practice in primary grades. The Normal School at 
Albany, N. Y., states that only teachers licensed 
for elementary schools are admitted to the kinder- 
garten class. Teachers College of New York, the 
Normal School of Providence, R. I., the School of 
Childhood of the University of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Normal Schools of Boston and of Bridgewater, 
Mass., give the same courses to prospective kinder- 
gartners and primary teachers. The University of 
Utah prepares kindergartners for the first two grades; 
the Normal School of Worcester, Mass., for the first 
three grades. 

Question 2: ‘To what extent are normal students 
in primary courses familiarized with kindergarten 
methods?” brought 51 replies. Of these 50 per 
cent state that it is done to a great extent; 20 per 
cent, to some extent; 30 per cent, to no extent. 
The majority of normal schools report regular or 
elective courses in kindergarten work and observa- 
tion of kindergarten work. The University of Utah 
states that those preparing for first or second grades 
are required by the State Board of Education to 
take a course in kindergarten primary work. 

“To what extent does the play- 
spirit enter into the work of the first two primary 
grades?” brought 42 replies. Of these 61 per cent 
state that it enters considerably; 


Question 3: 


12 per cent, in- 
creasingly; and 27 per cent, slightly. The School 
of Childhood of the University of Pittsburgh states 
that it is practically the same in the School of Child- 
hood, only growing in complexity in each division 
named. Drawing is closely connected with their 
activities, and hand work is a part of their activities 
which form the basis of their work. The Normal 
School of Mass., that each 
division named is founded upon activities and in- 
terests of the children. In the public schools of 
Washington, D. C., it is regarded as the chief aid 
in teaching; they enlist the experience and interests 
of the children, and utilize the play-spirit. The 
public schools of Pasadena “‘carry over the freedom, 
buoyancy, and initiative of the kindergarten into 
the primary grades.”’ 

Question 4: ‘‘To what extent does hand work 
enter into the work of the primary grades in con- 
nection with subjects of instruction more especially 
with reference to number and form?’’ brought 36 


Bridgewater, claims 
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replies. Of these 48 per cent state that it enters 
very generally; 27 per cent, that it enters to a large 
extent; 14 per cent, that it enters to some extent; 
21 per cent, that it does not enter. In the Normal 
College of Ypsilanti, Mich., it is used as a means of 
expression in all primary grades. There is no formal 
number work in the first two grades. In the Normal 
School of Milwaukee, Wis., it forms part of the daily 
work, growing out of the subjects of instruction. 
The public schools of Washington, D. C., report: 

Art work with history, arithmetic, nature study, 
etc.; free-hand cutting with number, etc.; clay with 
number, form, and relative size. The Normal 
School of San Jose, Cal., gives 150 minutes weekly 
to number, form, language, and reading. 

Question 5: ‘‘Are class rooms equipped with 
movable or fixed chairs and tables?’ brought 47 
replies. Of these 38 per cent report movable chairs 
and tables; 32 per cent, mixed movable and fixed; 
and 30 per cent, fixed chairs and desks. 

Question 6: “Is group work and other social 
work encouraged in primary grades in free play and 
in constructive and creative activities?’’ brought 48 
replies. Of these 53 per cent state that it is much 
encouraged, and 37 per cent, that there is little if 
any. The Ethical Culture School of New York 
emphasizes it in the kindergarten and in the experi- 
mental primary classes. The public schools of Colo- 
rado Springs state that practically all work is done 
in groups. 

Question 7, as to gardens and pets, brought 45 
answers. Of these 30 per cent report gardens and 
pets; 44 per cent, gardens only; 26 per cent, little 
if any. 

Question 8: ‘‘To what extent and for what pur- 
poses do excursions enter into the work of the pri- 
mary grades?” brought 45 replies. Of these 22 per 
cent use them ‘fully’; 35 per cent, for nature 
study and geography; 35 per cent, for nature study 
only; 8 per cent have none or have them only occa- 
sionally. 

Question 9: ‘““To what extent do kindergartners 
prepare children directly for work in primary grades, 
more especially for the three R’s?” yielded 42 re- 
plies. Of these 71 per cent exclude formal prepara- 
tion; 20 per cent have some formal preparation; 9 
per cent, only with advanced groups. The Normal 
School of Winona, Minn., prepares not specifically, 
but very definitely and effectively, as follows: for 
reading, by story telling and dramatizing; for writ- 
ing, by drawing and other hand work; for arithme- 
tic, by counting and estimating; for language, by 


talking over common expressions; for schoolroom 
order, by steady growth of self-control; for general 
understanding, by conscious contact with environ- 
ment. The Normal School of Ellensburg, Wash.: 
More especially by visits to the primary school. 
The Normal Illinois University: Incidentally in 
number; directly in writing, through blackboard 
drawing and learning to write their own names; 
in reading, by giving Mother Goose rhymes for a 
foundation. The Normal School of Bridgewater, 
Mass.: Older children have preliminary reading, 
definite number work, write their own names, and 
make figures during last half year of kindergarten. 
Normal School of Albany, N. Y.: More advanced 
children return in the afternoon for simple reading 
and phonics. 


Question 10: ‘‘Are the kindergartens housed in 
special buildings?’ brought 46 replies. Of these 
15 per cent said ‘‘Yes’’; 20 per cent, ‘Partially’; 


65 per cent, ‘‘No.” 

Question 11: ‘‘Are kindergartens and first pri- 
mary grades housed together in special buildings?”’ 
brought 45 replies. Of these 8 per cent said ‘“‘Yes’’; 
6 per cent, “In some cases’; 86 per cent, “No.” 
Pasadena has just finished a well-equipped special 
building for this purpose. 

Question 12: ‘What is the size of classes in 
kindergartens and first primary grades in charge 
of one teacher?’’ Of these 38 report an average at- 
tendance of 28.8 per kindergarten, of 31 per primary; 
a minimum of 15 in kindergartens and of 18 in the 
primary; a maximum of 30 in the kindergarten and 
of 50 in the primary. In normal schools children 
are usually in small groups taught by students. 

Question 13: ‘‘Do kindergartens have single or 
double sessions?”’ brought 45 replies. Of these 74 
per cent report single sessions, 18 per cent double 
sessions, 8 per cent two different groups, one in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon. The public 
schools of Washington, D. C., have single sessions 
also for the first primary grades. 

Question 14: “Do kindergartners and first pri- 
mary teachers ever join in common interests?” 
brought 46 replies. Of these 57 per cent report, 
“To a considerable extent’’; 34 per cent, ‘“Occa- 
sionally’’; 9 per cent, ‘‘Never.”’ 

Question 15: ‘‘Do kindergartners and primary 
teachers exchange visits for observation of work?” 
brought 46 replies. Of these 69 percent said ‘‘Yes’’; 
27 per cent, “To a limited. extent’; 4 per cent, 
“No.” 


Question 16: ‘‘Do they have regular conferences 
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for mutual understanding and for planning common 
work and common aims?’ Of these 60 per cent 
answered ‘‘Yes’’; 40 per cent, ‘‘No.” 

Clearly, there is much in the outcome of this 
inquiry to convince us that the tendencies and 
principles set forth in the outset of this report are 
broadly recognized in the aspirations and in the 
work of our schools. This is further corroborated 
by the fact that the National Council of Primary 
Education, organized in 1915 at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence at Cincinnati, under 
the leadership of Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, declares 
it to be its fundamental purpose to urge greater use 
of activities in the primary school, greater freedom of 
method for the primary teacher, and closer co-operation 
with the kindergarten and with the grades above. 

There lies in this, too, strong urgency for local, 
as well as general, efforts to organize these tenden- 
cies, to study local conditions, to formulate ways and 
means, and to secure the co-operation of teachers 
and parents in pushing feasible measures that lead 
to the desired goal. It is this purpose that has led 
to the organization of the Kindergarten Primary 
Council of the West, embracing in its proposed field 
of operation the states of the Pacific Coast. 


birthplace. 


which we are hostile. 


BS BS BS 


AMERICANISM is a question of spirit, conviction, and purpose, not of creed or 


There can be no divided allegiance here. 
but something else also, is not an American at all. 
the American flag, and this excludes the red flag, which symbolizes all wars against 
liberty and civilization, just as much as it excludes any foreign flag of a nation to 
We have room for but one language here, and that is the English 
language, for we intend to see that the crucible turns our people out as Americans, of 
American nationality, and not as dwellers in a polyglot boarding house; and we have 
room for but one soul-loyalty, and that is loyalty to the American people. 


Again, while similar reconstruction may be de- 
sirable throughout the elementary school, the Coun- 
cil will confine its present efforts to the kindergarten 
and the first primary grade. Here, too, it will not 
seek a compromise between current practices of the 
kindergarten and those of the primary grades, mak- 
ing of the kindergarten a diluted sub-primary grade, 
and adding to the subject-teaching primary grades 
a few of the practices of the kindergarten. It would 
much rather place the entire predominantly sen- 
sori-motor period of from four to eight years upon 
common ground, throughout stressing the natural 
needs of the children, rather than the preconceived 
requirements of a more or less arbitrary course of 
study. 

Not that ‘‘subjects of study”’ should suffer thereby 
is the meaning, but that they should be treated as 
valued incidents in the spontaneous play-work of the 
children. Indeed, in experiments made in the 


eighties at Laporte and in the Cook County Normal 
and, later on, elsewhere, it has been found that 
children make greater and,much more solid and 
vital progress in the school arts, when they come to 
them related to their natural needs than they do 
under arbitrary compulsion. 


Any man who says he is an American, 
We have room for but one flag, 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Report of the I. K. U. Committee on Child Study 


By Julia Pepper, Chairman 


A LEADER in the field of child study in the early 

days of its inception said, “Child Study is 
primarily for the teacher; secondarily for the child, 
and incidentally for science.”” These words best 
express the guiding idea of our committee in its work 
the past year. 

The first motive that obtained with the members 
was a desire to commend some method of study that 
would appeal to every teacher as practical and 
compatible with her varied duties, that would arouse 
her interest in the systematic study of children, and 
lead her to a better understanding and appreciation 
of their individuality. Our purpose was not to 
introduce some startling new lines of investigation 
but more fruitful lines. To accomplish this we felt 
that the work planned should be encompassed with 
problems that unquestionably belong in a teacher’s 
province; that it should be closely connected with 
the daily experiences of the kindergarten; that it 
should emphasize the practical, for work which shows 
no immediate results of practical value will not 
commend itself to hard worked teachers; that it 
should require but little preparation, for it is difficult 
for the busy kindergartner to conserve time for 
“extras’’; that it should be of a nature that would 
offer opportunity for valuable study of children with- 
out in any way attracting their attention, since our 
methods of approach to the young child should be 
properly safeguarded lest we awaken self-conscious- 
ness and destroy spontaneity. 

The mode adopted therefore was that of the 
individual topic for study, or the selection of some 
one subject for investigation. The one chosen was 
that of the spontaneous drawings of children, a 
feature of the kindergartner’s work which is universal 
and tends to elicit her interest. 

To assist teachers toward making wiser and more 
careful observations and in deducing wiser and more 
scholarly inferences, to inspire them to make investi- 
gation, experiment, and to read, a syllabus has been 
prepared. It is arranged in two parts. The first is 
particularly adapted for the guidance of the teacher 
while observing the children draw, and the second 
is designed for study in teachers’ meetings and 
should be suggestive and helpful we believe to the 
thousands of teachers who are working without the 
aid of a supervisor. The latter presents an outline 
of work sufficient for a year’s study. 


To give interest and zest to the work, to acquaint 
the teacher with the ultimate meaning of the problem 
with which she is dealing, to strengthen and broaden 
her ideas and to familiarize her with the pedagogic 
inferences drawn by specialists in their numerous 
studies of children’s drawings, a bibliography on the 
subject is appended to the syllabus. This is designed 
to assist in the work of comparison and classification 
after information has been gained by observation. 

The syllabus which we recommend is as follows: 


Syllabus 
Spontaneous Drawings in the Kindergarten 


Part I 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says that he often selects a 
few dozen of the superior spontaneous drawings of 
children and fastens them to the walls of his study or 
to his bookcases for his eye to rest upon in revery. 
‘Nothing,’ he says, “‘in the whole wide domain of 
child study, and indeed nothing in all the great art 
galleries of the world that I have seen, has so im- 
pressed me with the native spontaneity and creative 
originality of human nature as these.” 


1. Are children’s drawings more often outline or 
mass work? 

2. Dothey draw what is present? 
at an object or draw from memory? 

3. Do they draw what they know about things 
or what they see? 

4. Do they use colors freely? 

(a) Do they prefer bright colors? 
(b) What colors do they choose? 

5. Do they show a sense of rhythm in their draw- 
ings? 

6. Do they draw detached objects or is there 
a thought sequence? 

7. Do they draw with any regard to detail: or 
merely suggest the form? Which pictures give the 
more detail, those drawn by— 

(a) Boys? 
(b) Girls? 

8. Do they draw full faces or profiles? 

9. Do they imitate the method or the result 
when the teacher draws for them? 

10. What idea have they of proportion or 
relative size? 

11. To what extent is children’s drawing in- 
fluenced by the size of paper and crayon? 


Do they look 
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12. How is the children’s spontaneous work 
influenced by the subject-matter of the kindergarten? 


13. What preferences do children show in their 
drawing— 
(a) Animals. 
(b) People (and activities). 


(c) Nature. 

(d) Design. 

(e) Toys and other objects. 

14. Do children repeat their own work? 

(a) Is the repetition due to the thought 
interest or satisfaction in the produc- 
tion? 

Does their work improve with repeti- 
tion or become stereotyped? 

15. When does their interest in the activity 
change into interest in the production? Is the 
production consciously gained or is an accidental 
resemblance recognized and named? 


(b) 
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Part II 


1. At what time in the development of the race 
did drawing first appear? Why did primitive man 
draw? 

2. Cite evidence from your reading and from the 
personal observation of children which would tend to 
show that drawing is a language. If drawing is 


a language how should this knowledge influence us 
in the teaching of drawing? 

3. Examine at least three different courses of 
study in drawing and three different authorities to 
ascertain the aims in the teaching of drawing in our 
public schools. Which do you like best and why? 
Formulate aims for the teaching of drawing in the 
kindergarten. 

4. Do children before going to school, and also 
while they are in the kindergarten, show a most 
decided interest in drawing? Is this interest carried 
through the grades and high school? Try to get 
statistics from teachers in the grades and high 
schools as to how many children like to draw. 
(This may easily be done by asking the children to 
write a composition on their interest in drawing.) 
How do you explain the results? 

5. Collect some of the first drawings of children. 
What are their characteristics? At about what age 
do children begin to name their drawings? Does 
the improvement in drawing take place slowly or 
rapidly when this stage is reached? 

6. Do any of your pupils become dissatisfied 
with their drawings? How does this dissatisfaction 
show itself? At about what age do children begin 
to criticise their drawings? What suggestions do 
we have here for pedagogy? 

7. What changes take place in the observation 
of children as they learn to draw? 

8. What colors do kindergarten children prefer 
to use? Do kindergarten children naturally have 
an esthetic appreciation for color? Can the kinder- 
garten do anything to develop such appreciation? 
If so, how? 

9. To what extent do spontaneous drawings 
reveal fundamental interests in children? In what 
ways may such a discovery of interests be useful to 
kindergarten teachers? 

10. Study the individual differences in drawings 
among your pupils. How do they differ in the 
character of subjects chosen, the details incorporated, 
skill, particular colors used, power of dramatic 
representation, etc? 

11. Children frequently draw a_ particular 
picture, like a horse, a great many times con- 
secutively. Make a collection of such drawings. 
Is each drawing an exact reproduction of a previous 
drawing? Is there any evidence that the child has 
learned through these repetitions? If so, how? 

12. Sometime when you see children struggling 


to represent an object or an idea, try the experiment 
of making a drawing and then ask the children to see 
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how well they can copy it. Try this experiment 
several times. What are the results? Does such 
a method interfere with the development of the 
individuality of children? 

13. To what extent do you think the kindergar- 
ten ought to try to teach children how to draw? 
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The second project which engaged our attention 
is intended to benefit the child more directly. 

With the efficient assistance of Miss Marguerite 
R. Franklin, manager of the first kindergarten 
speech clinic in the world, located at the Wheelock 
Kindergarten Training School, the committee has 
prepared a questionnaire on ‘‘Kindergarten Speech 
Improvement” for the purpose of gathering data 
upon the prevalence of speech defects in young chil- 
dren and to learn the consensus of opinion of training 
teachers, supervisors, and directors concerning the 
problem of correcting these in the kindergarten. 


Questionnaire on ‘‘ Kindergarten Speech 
Improvement ”’ 
Introduction: 

The Child Study Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Union is gathering data upon the 
prevalence and treatment of Speech Defects in young 
children, and asks you to co-operate by answering the 
following questions and returning immediately to 

(Miss) JULIA PEPPER, 
32 Summer Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Teacher’s name, 

Home address, 

Name of school, 
School address, 

A. Size of the Problem 

1. How many pupils are in your kindergar- 
ten class? 

2. How many have Speech Defects? 

(a) Phonetic—‘‘baby talk,” 
consonants omitted or 
sounds substituted. 
Stuttering—repetition of syllables 
and hesitation of speech. 

(c) Delayed Speech—beginning 2 or 
3 years after the normal time (114 
years). 

Absent Speech—gestures taking 
place of words. No speech. 

(e) Foreign Pronunciation. 

(f) Other forms. 

B. Way Problem is Met 
1. Do you correct these defects? 
2. How do you correct them and what have 
been your results? 
3. Did you receive any instruction at your 
training school in: 
Speech Defect Prevention, or 
Speech Education, or 
Speech Correction? 

Where and how long? 

4. Have you had instruction elsewhere in 
any of the above subjects? 
Where and how long? 

5. What books have you read or studied 
upon these subjects? 

6. Is there a Kindergarten Speech Clinic in 
your school? 

7. Is there a Speech Correction Class in your 
district? Does it offer treatment to kin- 
dergarten children? 

C. Opinion Concerning the Problem 

1. Do you think Speech Correction should be 

a part of kindergarten work? 


lisping, 
wrong 


(b) 


(d) 


2. Why? 

3. Give suggestions as to meeting the prob- 
lem. 

4. Remarks: 


The material gathered by the committee’s co- 
laborers will be collated and employed in discovering 
and formulating the principles which shall govern 
future action. 


Hand Work for the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


Valentine Gift Box 
HIS simple yet most attractive and durable 
little box (with cover) may be made out of 
two squares of paper without the use of paste. 
Decorated with red hearts, it makes an appropri- 
ate little box in which to send bonbons or a small 
gift on St. Valentine’s Day. 


Use a 734 inch square for the box, and an 8 inch 
square for the cover. 

Fold square on both diagonals, open, and fold 
one corner to center. Without opening, fold edge 
thus made, to center, then open and repeat this with 
each of the other corners. The square will then 
be folded as indicated in diagram No. 1. 

Cut on creases corresponding to the four solid 
lines in diagram No. 1, which are two small squares 
in length. 


Fold corners C and D to center where they re- 
main (inside the box). 

Now raise the sides of the box, indicated by ob- 
longs E, F, G, and H in diagram 2, to a perpendicular 
position, crossing flaps Nos. 1 and 2 outside of ob- 
long E. 

Crease line indicated by J K and fold down ob- 
long I, covering flaps on the outside. 

Then after creasing the line L M, tuck the corner 
A under the flaps, thus making a slit along the edge 
of the bottom of the box. 

Cross flaps 3 and 4 outside of oblong F and pro- 
ceed as directed above. 

The box and the cover are made exactly alike, 
except that in the center of two opposite edges of the 
cover, two triangular notches are cut, so that it may 
be more easily removed from the box. 


Lace Paper Valentines 


These are only a few of the many attractive 
valentines that may be made by using lace paper 
doilies in various ways. 


No.1 
No. 3 


No. 2 
No. 4 


Though seemingly elaborate, they are easily 
made by children, and are inexpensive. They will 
undoubtedly suggest others that are equally pleasing 
and simple to make. 
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No. 1. Two paper doilies of different sizes, two 
red folding squares and one heart cut from white 
paper, are the materials necessary for making this 
valentine. Any further description is unnecessary. 

For No. 2, use one paper doily and one red square. 
Fold and cut the doily, first into halves, then quar- 
ters, then eighths. Arrange these pieces on the red 
square in any symmetrical design or ‘“‘beauty form’”’ 
and paste in position. 

By folding the square once through the center, 
it may be used as the cover of a booklet, and an 
appropriate verse may be printed or written on a page 
inside. 

No. 3, is made from one 8-inch doily, and may 
be decorated with red hearts, bluebirds, or a single 
small picture. 

Kindergartners will recognize this as a simple 
development from the “first fundamental” in cir- 
cles. Those who are not familiar with paper folding 
may need the following directions: 

Place the doily on the table right side up. Fold 
on one diameter. Open, then fold on diameter at 
right angles to that first made. Open. Fold front 
edge to center, back edge to center, then open again 
and fold right and left edges to center. Now bring 
all four edges together at the center and fold each 
corner as shown in the illustration. The four loose 
corners now in the center of the square should be 
folded back as far as the outer edges of the square, 
and creased so that they will stay in place. 

No. 4. Material required: two paper doilies, 
one red cupid or heart or other decoration, and eight 
strips of white paper four inches long and one half 
inch wide. 

If the two doilies are the same size, the outer 
scallop may be cut from one of them to make a 
difference in size and design (see illustration). Also 
cut out the center of this doily. 

With the narrow strips of paper make “cat- 
stairs’ or other springs that may be pasted between 
the two doilies at regular intervals to hold them an 
inch or two apart. 

Picture Frame 

What would be more appropriate in celebrating 
George Washington’s birthday, than to have each 
child in the kindergarten frame a picture of “the 
father of our country’’? 

The following directions are given for making 
the frame illustrated on this page: 

For a 3-inch picture, use two pieces of paper, one 
8 inches and one 9 inches square; two shades of 
paper are used most effectively. Using the larger 


square first, fold on one diagonal; without opening, 
fold the two sharp corners together, thus forming’ a 
smaller triangle. 

Without opening, fold one of the loose corners 
back to the closed sharp corner, then fold other 
loose corner back to the closed corner on the opposite 
side. This forms a small right isosceles triangle 
(Fig. 1) and this folding will be recognized by many 
as the ‘Bird fundamental.” 


Cresed 
Corners 


cornare 


Loose 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


Find the center (B) of the long side of the triangle 
by folding sharp corners together; crease; then open 
again and fold the loose sharp corners to this center 
line. Crease, and cut on this line, C D, Fig. 1. . 

The result will be an octagon. Using a square 
one inch smaller than the first, make the ‘Bird 
fundamental”’ as before. 

Fold the loose sharp corner to the center line 
and also the closed sharp corners to the center line, 
and cut on both these creases; C D and E F, Fig. 2. 

The result will be an octagon with a square cut 
from the center. 

Mount the picture in the center of the first 
octagon, covering with the one last made, and paste 
in position leaving equal distance from each edge. 

The frame may be decorated in any way desired 
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Pasteless Paper Projects 


Divan 


HREE pieces of paper 6” square. 

Fold the three 6’’ squares into sixteen squares 
and cut as indicated. (Illus. 1,2, and 3.) Fold ‘‘a”’ 
and ‘‘b’’ of 1 to form unit * 1 square by 2% squares. 
Slip ‘‘c’”’ of 2 into the side of the unit. Turn down the 
extending oblongs 1 square by 2% squares. Slip the 
two pieces ‘‘e’”’ and “‘f’’ of 2 into one end of the unit up 
to the fold leaving one square of each extending. Turn 
one square down and one square up. In like manner 
slip ‘‘d” of 1 and ‘‘g’’ of 2 into the other end of the 
unit and turn one square down and one square up. 
Slip ‘“‘h” of 3 into the side of the unit to the fold. 
Turn the extending oblong 1 square by 2% squares 
up! Place “i’’ and “j’’ in the corners for pillows. 
A simple’.design may be made on the pillows if 
desired. 


*See September number for directions for folding unit. 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Assist. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


Bureau 


Bureau 
Two pieces paper 8’’ square. 
One piece silver or white paper 1”’ x 2” for mirror. 
Fold the two 8”’ squares in sixteen squares and cut as 
indicated. (Illus. 1 and 2.) 


Using “‘a’”’ and “‘c”’ of 1 fold the unit* 1 square by 


Diagram for Bureau 


2 squares. Slip “b’’ of 1 into the unit and turn down 
one row of two squares on each side. Slip “d’’ into 
the unit at right angles to “‘b.”” Turn down one 
square at eachend. Paste the mirror on “‘e.’’ (Illus. 
2.) Slip “‘e” into the side of the‘unit to the fold and 
turn up the two extending squares. 


Diagram for Divan 
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Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year* 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


February 


HIS is our patriotic month. Let us think of 
the wonderful victory which has been gained 

by the Allies and our beloved United States, a 
victory to right a great wrong, a victory with no 
thought of gain; and now freedom for the small 
nations of the world, protected by the great nations, 
which, full of power and strength and righteousness, 
will establish a reign of law and love for all mankind. 


* See Frontispiece. 


Our picture symbolizes the little French children 
receiving through the spirit of the kindergarten 
good gifts of many kinds, and directly, too, through 
the American kindergarten’ already sent to renew a 
shattered childhood. 

Color the calendar picture, make flags and shields 
and emblems of all the Allied nations with paper 
and paints and crayon. Draw soldier boys and sailor 
boys, their tents and ships and all equipments. 
The list of drawings may be endless. 


SESS 


A Rolled Paper Doll 


By Georgia B. Murphy, New York City 


‘Te rolled paper doll is made from a sheet of 

drawing paper one long edge of which is folded 
over about a third of the size of the sheet, and cut 
in coarse fringes along the folded side. It is also 
fringed along the nearest parallel edge to the first 
cutting. If 9’’ x 12” sheets are used, the fringes 
in the fold should be about 3% of an inch deep, and 
11% inches deep in the edge. 

The paper is then rolled so that the cutting in the 
fold will form the neck when tied tightly around with 
cord or wool. The cutting in the edge when bent 
down will form the top of the head. Any two of 
these fringes (preferably from the sides) which hap- 
pen to be opposite when rolled, may be tied or 
pasted ‘together and made to hold down all the 
others. 

The faces are then drawn and hair painted. A 
ribbon bow for the hair is attractive. It may be 
easier to paint the hair before the tying is done. 

All of our dolls were first made without arms and 
the children seemed perfectly satisfied, until during 
the making of the wardrobe we came to the muffs. 
This created a desire for a doll with arms. The 
arms are cut on a folded edge similar to the neck 
and tied tightly to form the wrist. They are fas- 
tened to the body through slits of the neck. 

The dresses are usually straight pieces of crépe 


paper. 


If gathered near the edge, the dress is plain. 
When gathered at some distance from the edge there 


is opportunity for variation. The third doll in the 
illustration has a dress of this kind. The sleeves 
are formed from the overhanging ruffle by tying at 
the hands. 

The second doll has a two-piece dress. A straight 
cut under the arm separates the sleeve from the 
waist and cuffs are turned up and tied. 

Pockets may be pasted on and made to hold tissue 
paper handkerchiefs. Collars, neckties, sashes, and 
aprons of various kinds are used. The jacket on the 
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first doll is made from a square of coated paper cut 
diagonally from one corner to the center where 
enough is cut out to fit the neck. The opposite 
corner forms the back and the two remaining corners 
are turned up as cuffs and tied at the hands. Capes of 
all lengths are successful, and when made of heavy 
paper, bristolboard buttons may be sewed on and 
wool loops take the place of buttonholes. 

Simple hats from circles gathered all around for 
the hat with the tam crown, or halfway around for 


SZ 
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the poke, are easily made. Paper lace, narrow 
ribbon, or tissue paper are very good trimmings. 

Our children made trunks of heavy brown paper 
for the safe keeping of the clothing. The brown 
paper was also used in making colored dolls and 
Indians. Chinese dolls were made of cream paper 
and dressed in kimonos and sashes. 

A playhouse and furniture followed the making 
of the dolls. 


The doll is patented and cannot be made for sale. 


Valentines for Children to Make 


By Ruth O. Williams, Charleston, S. C. 


II 
I IV 


Valentine I. A box for valentine candy. Cut 


III 


from red paper an oblong 9%"x4”. Draw off 
on the edge of this oblong % inch lap. Divide the 


remaining 9 inches into three equal parts. Cut six 
strips of white paper and six small white hearts. 
Decorate as shown in illustration. Bring edges 
together and paste. Cut 3-inch circle for the bot- 
tom. Punch holes and lace in. Candy hearts put 
in this dainty box will delight the children. 
Valentine IJ. Cut a large white heart from white 
drawing paper. Draw on this half-inch squares and 
interlace with red ribbon, allowing the ends of the 
ribbon to extend below the heart. Cut the center 
ribbon the longest and grade them so the last ribbon 


Diagram for Valentine V 


on each side will be the shortest. On the end of 
each ribbon paste a red heart. Have the heart on 
the center ribbon larger than the others. Hearts 
should grow smaller toward the sides. 

Valentine III. Cut a medium size heart from 
white drawing paper. In the center of this heart 
paste an envelope made from red paper. Cuta 
small white card just the size to fit this envelope 
and place within. A valentine message may be writ- 
ten on this card. 

Valentine IV. A lantern valentine. 
paper cut an oblong 834”x 5”. 
margin on each long side. Divide the space between 
in %-inch strips. Fold oblong lengthwise through 
center and cut on lines up as far as margin. Paste 
small white hearts in upper and lower margin. 
Unfold, bring ends together, and paste. Tie red 
ribbon in for the handle. 

Valentine V. Cut a large heart from white 
drawing paper. Cut a 4-inch circle from red tissue 


From red 
Draw a half-inch 
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paper. Fold this until it forms a triangle as shown 
in the illustration. Cut as indicated by the lines 
in illustration. Unfold and paste outside edge only 
on large white heart, after pasting a small red heart 


underneath. Before pasting tie a bow of ribbon 
through the center of the circle. When the ribbon 
is gently pulled the red circle will lift and show the 
heart beneath. 


S2 82 82 82 


Suggestions for Valentines 


By Bess Durham, Peoria, IIl. 


A Simple Valentine 
Black construction card x 9”, 
Teacher may cut ftowerpots, stems, and hearts 
from heavy paper for the class to use as tracers. 
Cut out and mount as in illustration. 

Use brown, green, and red construction paper 

for this design. 
A Valentine for Fun 
ee: Black construction paper 4” x 9”, 
or larger. Large and small circular parquetry 
to represent the trunk of the body. 

Let the children cut freely from construction 
paper the neck, arms, and legs. Use heads of heart 
shape and mount to suggest the action desired. 
Mark the eyes, nose, and mouth with crayons or 
pencil. 


A Primary Valentine 
the shorter edges of a piece of heavy black 
construction paper, 4’’x 6’’, make dots one 
inch from each end. Cut slits two inches long from 
these points and crease to form standards. 
From heavy red construction paper cut four 
small hearts (one and a fourth inches long), using 


O* 


the same tracer. 
clover. 

From thin white paper cut the letters L-o-v-e— 
on a fold where possible. Mount L on the heart at 
the top, o at the right, v at the bottom and e on the 
left. 

Cut a stem from heavy green paper. 
under lowest heart. 

Represent the work with a blackboard dra w i 


Mount to suggest a four leaf 


Slip end 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 


account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your.school? For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


tion will be extended for one year, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


An Aeroplane Exhibit 


A Project INVOLVING PAPER-CONSTRUCTION, BLOCK- 
WORK, CARPENTER-WORK, PRINTING, AND WoRD- 


DRILL. 
O*® the day before ‘‘Peace Day,’’ our city was 
visited by a group of ten aeroplanes, which 
flew about the city and gave a special demonstra- 
tion at the fair grounds. When the children came 
back to school on Tuesday they could talk of nothing 
but the demonstration. Various kinds of paper 
were placed at their disposal, and soon the construc- 
tion of aeroplanes was general. Most of the material 
chosen was strips of stiff paper (12’’x 3’) of differ- 
ent weight (scraps given us by a paper company), 
while some children used cardboard and manila 
paper. All of the aeroplanes had double wings, 
with “props’’ at intervals, and a few had a “box”’ 
body so that the aviator could have a deep seat, 
his head and arms emerging from the hole on top. 
Fan, rudder, and wheels were added to most of them. 
When the planes were finished the children 
wanted an “exhibit.’”’ Cord was strung at a good 
height between different points in the room, the 
machines were hung by cord and safety pin to these 
lines and could be made to fly through the air by 
means of another cord tied to the front of the aero- 
plane body and pulled by the children. 
The children felt that a fair grounds was needed 
to complete the reproduction of the demonstration. 
So at one end of the room they inclosed a large area 


with block fence, and put the fair building, race 
track, merry-go-round, and grand stand within. One 
little carpenter saw the need of racing cars, which he 
made quickly with small boards and kodak spools, 
and the race track had to be reconstructed so that 
the width of the cars might be accommodated. 

When the question, ‘‘How do people know what 
this is?’’ was asked, the making of signs was started 
by some of the workers. Copies of the words, 
“‘Fair Grounds,” “Entrance,” ‘‘Merry-go-round 5c,” 
were printed on the blackboard. One little six- 
year-old asked that the words “Fair Ground’ be 
written. His written copy was worthy any first or 
second grade child. In the criticism period, the best 
signs were chosen and a little word drill followed as a 
natural result. They learned to recognize the differ- 
ent words, match the signs to corresponding copies. 
on the board (there were several of each word), 
and to find the written words as well. One child 
had divided the word ‘‘ground” (she had chosen too 
small a cardboard) and the children criticised the 
sign for this. 

When the work, which had occupied five days, 
was satisfactorily finished, there was an exciting 
“demonstration” of daring flights, after which the 
aeroplanes went to their “home’’ flying fields, a 
little the worse for wear, but carried proudly in 
careful little hands. 


ELIZABETH GRAVES, Jackson, Michigan. 


A Kindergarten Aid Society 


HE sympathy of little children is easily aroused, 

but it is often with difficulty that we cause 

this sympathy to materialize through practical chan- 

nels, so the Red Cross work in our kindergarten was 
sadly in need of an impetus. 

The impetus came in this way. The principal 

of the building, in her efforts to co-operate with the 

community interests, requested each room to organ- 


ize and carry out its own definite work, each being a 
unit of the whole: a 


I told the children of the plan and asked them 
what we should call our society. Since most of the 
mothers were members of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the neighborhood church, I was not surprised 
when they almost unanimously said, “The Aid 
It was a good suggestion, and, explaining 


Society.”’ 
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the meaning of the word, we adopted the name of 
“The Kindergarten Aid Society.’”” The second grade 
cut from gold paper the letters K. A. S. and these 
placed on white ribbon made very attractive badges 


which we wear at our meetings each Wednesday 
afternoon. 


The children do not seem to mind ‘‘those hard 


scissors” any more, and we have had very happy 
times snipping for the soldiers. It was with great 


pride that we sent the results of our efforts with our 
penny society dues each month to the principal, as 
our share in the Red Cross work. While I grant 
we lack some of the requirements of a perfected’ 
organization and perchance some of its perplexing 
problems, yet we do not miss them, and will enjoy 
none the less the annual June picnic, already being. 
planned for the Kindergarten Aid Society. 
CLARA BELL MITCHELL, Jackson, Michigan. 


A Hat for Patriotic Occasions 


A UNIQUE hat for children to wear during 
patriotic exercises may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Use Bradley’s brown construction paper. 

Cut a shield form, 10” x 11%”, for the crown 
of the hat. On this shield crayon a blue field 
across the top, with perpendicular red stripes be- 
low. Paste strips of white paper between the red 
stripes. Small Dennison stars may be pasted on the 
blue field. 

For the hat band, use two strips of construction 
paper, about 314 inches wide. Fasten these strips 
together with brass paper fasteners, fitting a band to 
the head of each child, and having the fasteners 
on either side of the head. The hat band is then 


slashed slightly at regular intervals, and the tabs 
thus formed bent back. 

The shield is pasted on these tabs, making a 
flat top, with the broad end of the shield at the 
front. The shield is very easily adjusted if the 
following directions are used in pasting: Lay the 
shield flat on the table with the wrong side up. Put 
paste on the tabs of the hat band and invert it on the 
shield so that the tabs do not extend beyond the 
edge of the shield. The band should be pasted so 
that the brass fasteners are at the sides. 

A chin band, % inch wide, should be made long 
enough to extend from one fastener to the other, 
passing under the chin. 

GERTRUDE ADELMANN, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Flag of Paper Chains 


LL children love to make chains. When asked 

what could be done with some red, white, 

and blue chains which we had made in our kinder- 

garten, one child suggested a flag. I remembered 
having seen a small one, and we set to work. 

Material: 5 inch strips, % inch wide. 

Formation of flag: 2 rows of 28 red chains, 2 
rows of 28 white chains. Repeat twice, making 
3 red stripes and 3 white ones. Then, 2 rows of 
12 blue chains, and 16 red chains; 2 rows of 12 


blue chains and 16 white chains. Repeat twice, 
ending with 12 blue chains and 16 red ones. 

We made stars of the required size and pasted 
them on the blue field. The flag is fastened to a stout 
cord with the blue field in the upper left-hand corner. 

The children were so delighted that they sug- 
gested that we try to make a Red Cross flag, which 
we did, using red and white chains. The flag was 
hung where a constant draft kept it in motion and 
was very effective. 

VIOLA. STRICKER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR OUR COUNTRY 
SERVICE SONG FOR LITTLE PATRIOTS 


«* We give our heads, our hearts, and our hands, to our country. One country, one language, one flag!” 


Nancy Byrrp TurRNER French Air 
=> 
1. Faith - ful and stead - y, Wait - ing we stand; All of us are read - y 
2. Bur -dens for bear - ing, Er -rands to run, Lit - tle tasks for shar - ing, 


For we love our land; Glad to be serv - ing, Ea - ger now to 

Du - ties to be done; Sun - shine for mak - ing Joy in ev - ‘ry 

2. 


start ; oO, we are so will - ing All to do our part! 
heart ; O, we are so hap - py Just to do our part! 


All rights reserved. 


This song may be used to follow the Salute to the Flag. Instead of the words beginning, “I pledge allegiance to my 


Flag and to the Republic for which it stands,” teachers of little children whose knowledge of English is very limited may 


find it desirable to use a simpler wording. To such, the short form quoted beneath the title is suggested. It is used 
with appropriate motions. 
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A Year of Folk Tales’ 


Selected and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 
The Wonderful Pott (Danish) 


The telling of stories refreshes the mind as a bath refreshes the body. 


the judgment and feelings. 


It gives exercise to the intellect and its powers. It tests 


The story-teller must wholly take into himself the life of which he speaks, must let it live and operate 


in himself freely. He must reproduce it whole and undiminished, yet stand superior to life as it really is.—Froebel. 


con® upon a time there lived a little boy and his 

mother, and they were very, very poor be- 
cause a rich man had stolen all their money. They 
lived in a tiny hut, and all they owned in the world 
was a Cow. 

At last, one day, they had not a bite left to eat. 

‘“‘You must sell the cow,’”’ the mother said to the 
little boy. So the little boy took the cow’s halter 
and started down the road to sell her. 

On the way he met a stranger, and the stranger 
took from under his cloak a little black iron pot with 
three legs. 

‘Will you give me your cow if I will give you this 
wonderful pot?” asked the stranger. 

“Not I,’”’ said the little boy; but just then he 
heard a wee voice. It was the little iron pot talking. 

‘‘Take me, do,” said the pot. So the little boy 
gave the cow to the stranger. He took the pot 
home and put it in the barn in the cow’s stall. 

“Ah, me, what a bad bargain you have made, 
son,” said the mother when she saw no money, only 
a three-legged pot in the barn. But the pot began 
dancing about in the cow’s stall. 

“Clean me and put me over the fire,’”’ said the 
wonderful pot. So the mother washed the pot and 
set it over the fire, but, ah, she had nothing with 
which to fill it. 

“TI skip, I skip,” said the pot, jumping down from 
the fire and running across the floor. 

far do you skip?” asked the mother. 

“‘To the rich man’s house,”’ said the pot, skipping 
out of the door and up the road as fast as its three 
legs could carry it. 

Now the rich man’s wife was making a pudding. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ she cried, when she saw the pot skip up to 
the door, ‘‘you are just what I need to boil my 
pudding in.”’ 

She filled the pot with good things, flour and 
butter and sugar and fruit and spices. 

“‘Now boil,” she said, setting the pudding over 
the fire. So the pudding boiled and boiled and 


* Begun in September. 
t The word “kettle” is substituted for ‘“‘pot”® in some versions. 


boiled, but when it was done, tap, tap, went the 
three little legs. The pot jumped from the fire and 
skipped out of the door and down the road. 

“Where are you going with my pudding?” called 
the rich man’s wife, running after the pot. 

“Home again,” called the pot, and the rich man’s 
wife could not stop it. 

So the poor little boy and his mother had all the 
pudding they could eat. 

Next morning the wonderful pot said again, 
“T skip, I skip.” 

‘“‘How far do you skip?”’ asked the mother. 

“To the rich man’s barn,” said the pot, skipping 
down the road as fast as its three little legs could 
take it. It stopped at the barn door. Inside, the 
threshers were threshing grain. 

“See the fine little pot,” said the threshers; 
“*how much wheat will it hold?” 

Then the threshers poured a peck of wheat into 
the pot, but there was room for more. They 
poured and poured until the pot held all the rich 
man’s wheat. 

Tap, tap, went the three little legs, and out of the 
door skipped the pot and down the road. 

‘Where are you going?” called the threshers, 
running after it. 

“Home again,” called back the wonderful pot, 
and the threshers could not catch it. 

So the poor little boy and his mother had all the 
wheat bread they could eat. 

Next morning, the wonderful pot said again, “I 
skip, I skip.” 

“How far do you skip?”’ asked the mother. 

“To the rich man’s countinghouse,” said the 
wonderful pot, skipping down the road as fast as 
its three legs could take it. It was a beautiful day, 
and the rich man sat in his countinghouse spreading 
his gold out in the sunlight to keep it from growing 
mouldy. 

The wonderful pot skipped up to the window, and 
jumped up on the table. 

“Just what I need to measure my gold,” said the 
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rich man, and he filled the pot full to the brim with 
gold dollars. 

Tap, tap, went the three little legs. Out of the 
window jumped the pot, and down the road it 
hastened. 

‘Where are you going?”’ called the rich man. 

“Home again,” called back the pot, and the rich 
man could not catch it. 

So the poor little boy and his mother had all the 
gold which the rich man had stolen from them. 

The fourth day the wonderful pot said as before, 
“T skip, I skip.” 

‘Why do you skip, little pot?” asked the mother, 
for they needed nothing. 


“To fetch the rich man,”’ said the little pot, and 


off it skipped. But as soon as the rich man spied it 
gayly skipping along on its three little legs, he 
cried: 

“Ah, you wicked little pot. You took my pud- 
ding and my wheat and my gold. I will break you 
to bits.”’ 

So he laid hold of the little pot’s handle, but there 
he stuck, and he could not let go no matter how he 
pulled. He became smaller and smaller, until he 
found himself inside the pot. 

“T skip, I skip,” said the wonderful pot for the 
last time. Tap, tap, went the three little legs, and 
the pot skipped gayly off with the rich man inside, 
and nobody knew where they went, for they never 
came back again. 
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What Paul Did for His Country 


(Based on a true incident) 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE year before, Paul had marched in the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday parade with the Junior 
Scouts, but this year he could not. He had been very 
ill in the fall, and when he was better his legs were not 
strong. He could hardly use one leg at all, and had to 
have a pair of small crutches made to help him in walk- 
ing. It was hard not to be able to run and jump with 
the other boys, and it was hardest of all not to help 
with the celebration on Washington’s Birthday. 

The day before, they raised a new flag in the 
school yard. The children in Paul’s class who had 
the highest marks helped. Paul was one of these, 
but he could only stand in the circle and lean on his 
crutches while the others helped to pull up the beau- 
tiful Stars and Stripes to the top of the flag pole. 

The morning of Washington’s Birthday, Paul 
watched the Junior Scouts with their leader and 
their drums and a great flag that the flag bearer 
could hardly carry, form in line on his block. Then 
the grocery man who was just driving past said that 
he would take Paul down town with him and find 
a good place where he could sit down, perhaps, and 
watch the whole parade. 

There was room on the high steps of the bank. 
Paul got through the crowd on the sidewalk, many 
of whom were sitting on the curbing or on camp 
stools that they had brought. He swung up the 
steps on his crutches, and sat down with the boys 
and girls and men and women who were already 


seated there. He was just in time. He had hardly 
sat down when there was a loud crash of music and 
the beating of drums. Down the street came the 
soldiers and the firemen and the policemen and the 
old veterans in carriages—all those who were their 
country’s helpers. 

Paul felt just as if he wanted tocry. He was not 
able to do a single thing for his great and wonderful 
country. All he could do was to sit still and listen 
while the crowd clapped their hands for the parade. 
He could only sit still and watch it. There came the 
Junior Scouts, the flag bearer carrying Old Glory. 
Its red stripes fluttered in the sunshine. As Paul 
saw the flag coming, he remembered something that 
his teacher had said about it: 

“When our colors go by on parade, one should 
stand, and men should take off their hats.” 

Paul thought it very strange as he looked at all 
those people who were watching the parade to see 
that none were standing. All the boys and men 
wore their hats. But Paul suddenly got up on his 
crutches. He balanced himself as well as he could 
on the top step and took off his hat. 

“Hurrah for the Stars and Stripes!’’ he shouted. 

Everybody on the steps turned at the sound of 
Paul’s voice. There he stood, bareheaded, a little 
lame boy who was doing something for his country 
by honoring the Stars and Stripes. Then the people 


on the steps stood up, and all the men and boys took 
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off their hats. Those who stood on the sidewalk 
saw, and stood up, too, bareheaded. All along the 
block and down the next block the same wonderful 
thing happened. Through Paul’s example the flag 
was honored as it had never been before in the town 
on Washington’s Birthday. 


Paul was quite covered up, but he did not mind 
that. He stood up until every flag in the parade 
had gone by, and so did the others. It was better 
than raising a flag or marching, he knew. All the 
way home Paul was happy, as if he had been a 
general commanding an army. 


US ZS ZS 


Shall the Name “Kindergarten” be Changed? 


HAVE read with much interest the letters in the 
December issue of this magazine concerning the 
proposal to change the name of the kindergarten. I 
should like to add my own point of view to the general 
discussion. 

I have been entirely sympathetic with the pleas 
made in the past, by Miss Hill and others, that the 
name be changed to one which would help to identify 
the kindergarten with the school. That is my chief 
reason for advocating the change now. Personally I 
do not object to the name because it is German, 
although I should be entirely willing to change it for 
the sake of those whodo, even if I had no other reason. 
I do object, however, to anything that interferes with, 
or makes more difficult, the complete establishment of 
the kindergarten as an organic part of the school. 

We are all agreed that the period from four to 
eight is one psychological period in the development 
of the child and that the kindergarten-primary 
curriculum should be organized with this fact in 
mind. We believe that the training of kindergarten 
and primary grade teachers should be the same and 
are anticipating the time when it will be possible to 
lengthen the Normal Course so that it may include all 
subjects that prospective kindergarten and primary 
teachers need. We have already made many changes 
in terminology for the sake of expressing the relation- 
ship of kindergarten activities to those of the primary 
grades. We talk now with perfect complacency of 
building blocks, manual activities, language periods, 
and physical education instead of ‘“‘gifts,’’ ‘‘occupa- 
tions,’’ ‘‘morning talks,’’ and ‘‘games.’’ Why then 
need we feel that we shall lose something vital if we 
give up the name of the institution we serve? If the 
kindergartners of the country will agree upon a sub- 
stitute which expresses the place of the department in 
the school system as a whole there is little doubt that 
the educational world will accept their choice without 
question. Because many persons, educators as well 
as others, are strongly opposed to the continued use of 
a German name this is surely the time to make the 
change. Let us not risk the loss of their sympathy 
and support because of unwillingness to give up a 
name. | believe “Junior Primary” is the best sub- 
stitute yet suggested for the reasons given by Miss 


Hill in the December magazine. Let us accept this, 
or a better one, if we can find it, at the next annual 
convention of the International Kindergarten Union. 
ALICE TEMPLE, 
Director Kindergarten Primary Dept., 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 


IKE Martin Luther, 
‘Here I stand! 
I can do no otherwise,”’ 

on the question of the name “Kindergarten” for 
Froebel’s school for young children. He felt the 
name to be an inspiration when it occurred to him and 
I see no good reason for changing it. Todoso would 
be, to-me, an act of disloyalty, a refusal to give honor 
where honor is due. The only reason why it should 
be no longer “internationally acceptable’’ is, of 
course, because it is German, and that reason seems 
to me to be a petty and an unworthy one, particularly 
for educators who should strive, at least, for a broad 
and unprejudiced view of things. Are we to deny 
that any good has come out of Germany because we 
have been at war, and justly at war, with her? Are 
we to rename Wagner's operas and Schiller’s poems 
and Goethe’s tragedies? Are Reinecke’s songs and 
Grimm’s fairy tales and Meyer von Bremen’s child 
pictures to be taboo because they are German? 

I cannot believe that there will be any permanent, 
popular demand for anything of the kind when the 
smoke of the conflict has cleared away. We shall be 
ready, I hope and believe, to give credit to the old 
Germany for what she gave to us, and to deny that 
she ever gave us anything would be to foster in our- 
selves a distorted view of the world. 

I do not object to the name ‘‘Play School,”’ save 
that it is not sufficiently specific and because it leaves 
Froebel out of account, but ‘‘Froebel School” is 
difficult to pronounce and almost as German as 
Kindergarten, while its creator would most certainly 
have objected to its being called a school at all. 

I have no other name to bring forward for the 
Kindergarten, because I think a parent has a right, 
within the bounds of reason, to name his child ac- 
cording to his own liking, and if we are to rechristen 
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him to suit ourselves, it ought to be done before half 
a century or so has gone over his head and he has 
made his name famous. 

ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


I AM a California kindergartner and love my 

profession dearly. I conduct an experimental 
kindergarten in a public school and enjoy working 
sympathetically with the teachers of our building. 

The elementary school is composed of first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades—but why not have a primary grade as first in 
the elementary school? 

I am opposed to the name ‘‘Kindergarten,’’ not 
because it is a German name, but because it is not 
American. 

The progressive or experimental kindergarten 
today is decidedly democratic and American. Why 
should it have a German name? I am aware of the 
fact that the first three grades of the elementary 
school consider themselves primary grades. But 
correctly defined, the word primary includes the 
kindergarten. We are anxious to have kindergarten 
ideals permeate the school as a whole—what would be 
more ideal than to change the name of the kinder- 
garten to primary grade and still recognize the first, 
second, and third grades as units in the primary 
department? 

JANE W. MCKEE. 
South Pasadena, Cal. 


Now comes the agitation concerning the word 
“kindergarten” itself. It is to be expected, 
at a time when the whole world is searching’ out 
everything that even sounds German, and trying to 
eliminate it, that some one should happen across the 
significance of that particular word. But what a 
pity they have not found the true significance, and 
thereby let it rest! 
. There is good and justified reason for refusing to 
countenance the ‘“ Made in Germany” mark; also 
for watching any one whose last name happens to 
end in ‘‘-garten,’’ or any such characteristic indica- 
tion of birth; and for many other precautions that 
we, as a people, are taking and will continue to take. 
But why rob the world of the right to honor the man 
who has done more for the recognition of childhood’s 
rightful place in the scheme of things, and its right 
to be properly trained to that place, than any one 
who came before him? Why refuse to admit that 
anything good has ever come out of Germany? 
Would we tear down the home we had lived in for 
years and loved for its associations, because one of 
the architect’s heirs turned out to be a criminal? 
This particular agitation comes on the heels of a 
suggestion to debar music of German origin from the 
stage. In a recent contest run by the Etude, this 
magazine discovered that its readers stood five to 
one in favor of retaining Wagner’s operas, rendered 
in English, among the good things that the public 


might still enjoy. It does not seem too much to 
suppose that the same proportion of thinking people 
in this country feel the same way concerning the 
things that have made the world a better place to 
live in, regardless of the race which has given them 
to us. Is Handel’s Messiah any less beautiful be- 
cause we have suffered at the hands of his country- 
men of a later generation? Have the works of Goethe 
and Schiller lost any of their beauty from the Kaiser’s 
treatment of the world? ‘ 

Froebel’s memory is no less to be revered, or his 
ideas scoffed at, than they were ten, twenty, fifty 
years ago. The craze that has gripped the German 
nation for the last four years, even if it had occurred 
during his lifetime, would not lessen the value and 
help that his teachings have been to the whole world. 
But they did not happen during his lifetime. They 
are no more closely related to him or to his memory 
than if he had been of a different nationality. In 
fact, in including his in the list of names which must 
be crossed off our slates, we are admitting the possi- 
bility of his having been of the same caliber, and it is 
impossible for any student to countenance that 
suggestion. A man who could feel as he did toward 
children could not feel the way the present-day 
Germans do toward anything. So it is reasonable 
to think, and we want to think, that his Germany, 
or at least his part of it, was a different nationality. 

A trained kindergartner who loves her work is 
more or less of a specialist in her line, and her spe- 
cialty is—‘‘kindergarten.’’ Where is the specialty in 
substituting “‘ Junior Primary,” or any such qualify- 
ing name? She is immediately one of the great army 
of wonderful women who undertake to train young 
minds all the way up the scale, but her individuality 
is gone. There disappears, also, the growing recog- 
nition of the kindergarten as an institution which has 
begun to be a great helping factor in the past few 
years. We who are in the work have been struggling 
to overcome the constantly-encountered doubt as to 
the necessity for that first year of training, and new 
that the doubt seems to have been almost dispelled, 
there comes the wish to deprive us of the name we 
love, the name that has come to mean something of 
importance, and the name that the originator of the 
whole system gave to it. Does it not seem foolish to 
make a new start under a different name at this late 
day? Also, when looking at it from another angle, 
does it not seem impossible to stamp the old name 
out entirely? It is too closely interwoven with the 
whole system. 

I venture to think that a chorus of kindergartners 
from all over the country, if not the world, will echo 
the wish in their minds when I beg that we may keep 
the same background of substantiability that we have 
always had when dealing with the children, along 
with the thought that we are carrying on to the best 
of our ability, a science that a wonderful brain began, 
and at the same time working towards its future per- 
manence. We regret, of course, that there is a race 


of people who could ever descend to the plane of our 
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present enemies, and we may wonder that such a race 
has produced men and women of importance in 
previous centuries, but we cannot deny that it has, 
so let mankind keep the benefits of whatever good has 
come from them. Let Froebel’s memory and his 
works stand, as they have for nearly one hundred 
years, along with that of the other great masters of 
his race. Let his name for his branch of public 
education stand, for no other would express the spirit 
that years of effort have instilled into it. And not 
least among the arguments in favor of it,—it is 
beautiful, both in sound and in translation. 
KAREN A. B. BurRDETT, Springfield, Mass. 


I WOULD ask consideration of the following state- 
ments in connection with the suggestion to use the 
term ‘‘Play School’ in place of ‘‘Kindergarten’”’: 

I confess I am not optimistic in believing that 
the word “play” has donned much dignity and 
meaning in the minds of the major portion of the 
populace. Attention has been called anew to play 
because of the need of it for our boys who have been 
in camp and in trenches. This use of play has been 
largely for the prevention of mischief that comes to 
those who are idle or tired or worn. 

As a matter of fact even that highly selected 
portion of the populace known as school boards is 
still unappreciative of the significant value of play. 
How else can be explained the failure to reach mil- 
lions of children with it in the form of the kinder- 
garten and in the forms suitable to children of older 
years? Proud as we are of the growth of the kinder- 
garten and playground movements, we must face 
the facts of their comparatively limited use in our 
country. 

My own expectation in the past had been that a 
new name would come which would accomplish these 
things: First, show how much a part of a school, 
school system, or educational policy, provision for 
the educational needs of children younger than six 
must become if childhood is to be justly conserved. 
Second, show how much the modifications of the old 
kindergarten and the old primary aims and activities 
have resulted in a unified, progressive educational 
process for the years from four to nine. Third, 
indicate how weak is any policy which adopts into 
old-fashioned primary rooms a few materials and 
terms, an outward semblance of the kindergarten, 
for thirty or forty minutes a day or for half a year, 
in the effort to delude parents into thinking that 
their children are receiving a kindergarten educa- 
tion. 

Such terminology as First, Second, Third, etc., 
School Year has been considered, with the last cor- 
responding to the present First Grade or Form, and 
the others to the two years of the kindergarten 
period. The change in the use of numerals would 
result in some confusion and has therefore not been 
urged. 

Now the word “kindergarten,” on the other 


hand, has a fairly definite content for all English 
speaking people. That changes in the institution 
necessarily call for a change in name does not seem 
clear to me. A bicycle is still called a bicycle 
though the kind I saw in my childhood days is now 
to be found only in a museum, if anywhere. A flying 
machine is, I suppose, still properly called a flying 
machine, though its nature has much changed since 
the days of Darius Greene. I recognize, of course, 
that it has acquired other names, but these are 
called for, are they not, by the variety in the machines 
themselves? 

That the kindergarten had its origin in a country 
which refused to accept it is that country’s misfor- 
tune. Is it not to be our mission to carry back the 
“stone which the builders rejected’’ and to make 
the same “the head of the corner’’ of the Germany 
that is to be built educationally and politically? 
What higher service could the word kindergarten 
render? What other word. could do better this 
service? 

To me, among the burning reforms for our own 
country, educationally, are these: The establishment 
of a Federal Department of education and the enact- 
ment of national compulsory education laws, and, of 
course, leading the people to understand and desire 
both. Our country has long proclaimed itself as 
the dispenser of an ample common school education 
to every child. What are the facts? Just what one 
might expect from the variable policy resulting from 
state control. Permit me to call your attention to a 
very few statistics pertinent to this point: 


No state compels education at 5 years. 

1 state compels education at 6 years. 

17 states compel education at 7 years. 

29* states compel education at 8 years. 
1 state compels education at 9 years. 
1 state has no compulsory laws. 


The accident of birth in one county rather than 
another of some southern states or in one state 
rather than another in our Union, determines, as 
you know, when a child shall begin, when he shall 
leave, and how many days a year he shall attend 
school. Morever, as these laws were enacted in 
different years (quite a group of them as late as 1915 
and 1916), the time when one was born was also 
a determining factor. Certainly the individual’s 
rights, and society’s welfare through the education 
of all, are not well guarded by such a policy. 

It is such facts as these that lead me to believe 
that we can render a large service to children and to 
society by aiding in the extension of kindergarten 
and primary school opportunities to all children 
in all states through fostering the enactment of 
national compulsory educational laws. 


L. BINZEL, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
* Includes District of Columbia. 
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Reading Course for Kindergarten Teachers 


ROFESSIONAL advancement and _ intellectual 
enrichment for the individual can best be 
achieved by constant refreshment drawn from great 
minds, either through personal ‘contact with them or 
through their writings. A teacher should read at 
least a dozen good books every year or two in order 
to renew herself mentally and spiritually. 

It frequently happens that upon completing the 
period of preparation required for graduation from a 
training school, the kindergarten teacher has only 
just begun to recognize that a wealth of literature is 
placed at her disposal, such wealth indeed as to fill her 
with confusion and hesitation in regard to the 
selection of books. 

With a view to providing direction for those 
teachers who desire it, the Bureau of Education, 
with the co-operation of a committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union,* has issued this 
Reading Course for Kindergarten Teachers. 


General Instructions 

1. Those who wish to register for the course 
should write to the Kindergarten Division, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., giving name, 
post office address, and a brief statement of their 
education and experience. 

2. The work is intended as a two-year course, 
although it may be completed in a shorter period if so 
desired. 

3. Credit will not be given for reading done prior 
‘to the date of enrollment. , 

4. A Kindergarten Teachers’ Reading Course 
Certificate, signed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, will be awarded to those who 
give satisfactory evidence of having read intelligently 
15 books as indicated in the lists, within two years 
from the time of registering. 

5. As evidence of having intelligently read the 
books, the reader must notify the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at the time each book is begun; as each book is 
finished the reader must send a summary of the 
essential features it contains; and when the entire 
-course is completed, the reader must submit answers 
'to a set of test questions. 

6. Books may be purchased from local book 
-dealers or publishers, or borrowed from local or State 
libraries. The bureau does not lend books, nor can 
it place orders for them. 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS. 
1. Leonard and Gertrude. Johann Heinrich Pes- 
talozzi. D.C. Heath & Co., New York. $1. 
2. Education of Man. Friedrich Froebel. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.60. 
3. Levana. Jean Paul Ritcher. 
(Select any two from above list.) 


* Members of committee: Mrs. Mabel 


¢ MacKinney Smith, New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Alice Fitts, Brooklyn,.N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth Woodward, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Catherine Watkins, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary C. Shute, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Annie E. Moore, New York, N. Y.; Miss Frances R. Kern, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Miss Marion S. Hanckel, Cumberland, Md. 


4. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 


20. 


22. 


23. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF EDUCATION. 


Fundamentals of Child Study. Edwin Asbury 

rae Macmillan Co., New York. 
1.30. 

The Learning Process. Stephen Sheldon 
Colvin. Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25. 

Moral Principles in Education. John Dewey. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 40 cents. 

Changing Conceptions of Education. Ellwood 
Patterson Cubberly. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York. 40 cents. 


The Play Movement and Its Significance. Henry 
S. Curtis. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


Schools of To-morrow. John Dewey. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1.60. 

Play in Education. Joseph Lee. Macmillan 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

The Montessori Method. Maria Montessori. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $2. 
The Normal Child and Primary Education. 
Arnold Lucius Gesell. Ginn & Co., New 


York. $1.48. 
A Montessori Mother. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


$1.35. 
Play Life in the First Eight Years. Luella A. 
Palmer. Ginn & Co., New York. $1.40. 
Literature in the Elementary School. Porter 
Lander MacClintock. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Ill. $1. 


(Select any five from above list.) 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


Social Organization. Charles Horton Cooley. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Democracy and Education. John Dewey. 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 
All the Children of All the People. William 


Hawley Smith. 
$1.10. 
A Schoolmaster of the Great City. Angelo Patri. 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25. 
(Select any two from above list.) 


Macmillan Co., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 


Autobiography. Friedrich Froebel. C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.50. 

The Kindergarten. Susan Blow, Patty S. Hill, 
Elizabeth Harrison. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


The Kindergarten in American Education. Nina 
C. Vandewalker. Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.25. 

Theory and Practice in the Kindergarten. Nora 


Atwood. Houghton Mifflin Co,, New York. 
75 cents. 


(Select any two from above list.) 


6. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
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NATURE AND, HYGIENE. RELIGIOUS AND MoRAL EDUCATION. 
24. Nature Study and Life. Clifton F. Hodge. 28 The Training of Children in Religion. George 
Ginn & Co., New York. $1.60. Hodges. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.75. 
25 Social Life in the Insect World. J. Henri Fabre. 29. Moral Education of Children. Felix Adler. D. 
The Century Co., New York. $3. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.60. 
26 The Hygiene of the School Child. Lewis Madison (Select either one from above list.) 
Terman. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. APPRECIATION OF CHILD LIFE. 
$1.75. 30. The Child in the House. Walter Pater. T. B. 
27. The Care and Feeding of Children. L. Emmett Mosher, Portland, Me. 75 cents. 
Holt. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 85 31. The Golden Age. Kenneth Grahame. John 
cents. Lane Co., New York. $1.25. 


(Select any two from above list.) 


(Select either one from above list.) 


National Council of Primary Education 


OUR attention is called to an Education Bill 
No. $.4987 introduced into the Senate early 
in October by Senator Hoke Smith. This bill is 
of intense interest to every teacher in the nation 
and every legitimate effort should be made to 
secure its early passage. The bill provides for the 
establishment of a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet and an annual 
appropriation of $500,000 to carry on the work of 
the Department. This is a tardy recognition’ of 
the fact that education is at least as important as 
agriculture or commerce and that investigations 
in child culture are as important and necessary as 
investigations in stock raising and agriculture. The 
nation has no more important business than the 
education of the oncoming generation which is, ere 
long, to be intrusted with the full responsibility 
for perpetuating our national ideals. Many coun- 
tries ranking far below our own in the scale of world 
power have long recognized the importance of edu- 
cation by the appointment of a minister of education, 
ranking with the ministers of home and foreign 
affairs. It is high time for us to take the same step 
and gather together under one head the various 
educational programs now being carried out by 
several departments, that the field of education may 
be unified and extended. 

The bill also provides for appropriations amount- 
ing to $100,000,000 annually to be distributed among 
the states in due proportions, for the reduction of 
illiteracy, the Americanization of our foreign popu- 
lation, the improvement of elementary schools, 
especially rural schools, increased emphasis on health, 
education, and recreation. It provides also for the 
better training of teachers and for material assist- 
ance to the states which will mean better salaries. 
This part of the bill recognizes the critical situation 
in the educational world, its menace to our national 


welfare, and the inability of the states to cope ade- 
quately and promptly with the situation. 

Teachers are partially responsible for the present 
unhappy conditions of educational affairs. They are 
responsible in so far as they have confined their 
energies wholly to actual class-room processes and 
have failed to use all the influence they could com- 
mand to educate the public to a full appreciation of 
the importance of education and the progress in 
educational methods and standards. The war has 
made some startling revelations concerning the edu- 
cational situation. Now is the time to bring all 
possible pressure to bear in both state and Nation 
for immediate action. Tell people about the Senate 


bill. Get clubs and other organizations to indorse 
the bill. Send such resolutions to Senator Hoke 
Smith. 


The National Education Association is backing 
this bill. The greater its membership the greater its 
influence. If you are not already a member you can 
help greatly by adding your name and your money 
to its influence. The passage of this bill will mean 
much to the entire teaching body. It is worth an 
investment of both time and money. Let us do our 
best. 

The Annual Meeting 


The committee which was appointed to study the 
“Day’s Work”’ will make a preliminary report which 
will be the basis of our discussion in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 25. An outline of this report will be distributed 
when the full arrangements for the meeting are 
announced. An interesting and profitable discus- 
sion is assured. The meetings will be followed by the 
customary luncheon. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all to be present and those living reasonably 
near Chicago are especially urged to come and help 
make this a record meeting. 


{ELLA Dosss, Chairman. 


Maria Kraus-Boelté 
1836-1918 
By Kraus Graduates 


ITH the death of Maria Kraus-Boelté, on 
November 1, 1918, the last earthly link 
between the days of Froebel and the American 
kindergarten of today has become a spiritual one. 
In her, the educational world has lost an inspiring, 
faithful guide, who for more than half a century has 
been the leading exponent of the teachings of Froebel. 
Madame Kraus-Boelté was born in Hagenow, in 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on 
November 8, 1836. Her father, Dr. Ernst Boelté, 
was’ an eminent lawyer and judge. Her mother’s 
family included many professional men, distinguished 
for their learning and ability. Throughout her 
childhood her home was a literary and musical center 
where were gathered people prominent in the intel- 
lectual life of the day. Her early interest in Froebel’s 
principles of education was aroused to the point of 
enthusiasm by her aunt, Amely Boelté, a well-known 
writer of that time, and thus she left her home to 
study at Hamburg under the direction of Froebel’s 
widow, and also under Dr. Wichard Langé and his 
wife who was a daughter of William Middendorff. 
During the next years Miss Boelté became a 
member of Frau Froebel’s family, being her constant 
companion and helping her with her task of com- 
pleting sorne of the unfinished work of Froebel’s 
kindergarten gifts, especially the eleventh gift, the 
rings, the manuscript of which they together took to 
the publisher. 

At the completion of her studies, Miss Boelté 
went to England to assist Madame Bertha Rongé, a 
pupil of Froebel’s. Her experience here convinced 
her that Prussia was wrong in its attitude toward the 
kindergarten and so in 1867 she returned to Hamburg 
and was associated with Madame Johanna Gold- 
schmidt, President of the Froebel Union. Kinder- 
garten ideas in Germany were meeting with but 
little success and Miss Boelté failed in her effort to 
obtain permission to open a kindergarten in Schwerin 
and later when she tried to start one in Liibeck she 
found among her opponents, the teachers, clergymen, 
and physicians of the city. 

After persistent efforts she finally received per- 
mission to open a school in Liibeck on condition that 
she would not call it kindergarten. ‘This venture 
started with seven children and rapidly grew into a 
large and successful school including a kindergarten, 
a connecting class, also a class for the training of 
kindergartners and nursery governesses. The very 
men who had opposed the venture became the stanch 
supporters and advocates of this school. The highest 
possible praise of her as a kindergartner is doubtless 
that given by Frau Froebel, who, when called upon to 
investigate Miss Boelté’s work, said, ‘‘You are indeed 
Froebel’s spiritual daughter.” 


In 1871 Miss Boelté again went to England and 
the following year she came to America, landing in 
New York on September 17, 1872. She started a 
kindergarten under the auspices of Miss Henrietta B. 
Haines, who had gone to London to meet her. Dur- 
ing this period Miss Boelté became interested in the 
educational writings of Prof. John Kraus, whom, 
in 1873, she married and in October of the same year 
the New York Seminary for Kindergartners was 
founded under their mutual direction. Included 
under this title were a model kindergarten and 
connecting class, a training school for kindergartners, 
and a mothers’ class. The late Miss Susan Blow had 
taken her training with Miss Boelté the previous 
year and was probably responsible in a measure for 
the early organization of a training class. 

For twenty-four years these two educators, so 
united in their love and interests, devoted their 
entire lives to the teaching of Froebel’s principles, 
and the women fortunate enough to study under them 
during those years, especially during the years of 
Professor Kraus’ failing health, received an inspira- 
tion from Madame Kraus’ wonderful care and loving 
devotion that will never be forgotten. 

After the death of Professor Kraus in 1896, 
Madame Kraus continued her work alone, until in 
1913 she was persuaded by her alumni and other 
near friends to give up her training class and to devote 
her time to lecturing and writing. In May, 1896, 
the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten Association was 
founded in memory of Prof. John Kraus and in 
loving appreciation of the work of Mrs. Maria Kraus- 
Boelté. Its monthly meetings gave the members 
and their friends the opportunity to meet with 
Madame Kraus-Boelté and receive new inspiration 
from her. Here she was at her best, ‘“‘among her 
girls’ she called it; and here her great charm and 
loving manner held the hearts of every one. When- 
ever she spoke she made friends; youth, held by her 
personality, stayed to listen to her words of wisdom, 
while to the mature mind the devotion of a lifetime 
spoke in all her words and one felt that Froebel’s 
spirit lived within her. 

Those who were fortunate enough to attend her 
lectures during the winter of 1917 had a rare privilege 
listening to her personal reminiscences of prominent 
men who had surrounded Froebel, of Frau Froebel, 
Elizabeth Peabody, and Prof. John Kraus. Lis- 


tening to her, it seemed as though the stream of 
years had been spanned and their spirits were meeting 
with ours through the inspiration of her vivid 
pictures. 

She was greatly loved by many, but none knew 
and loved her as her graduates, who had been so 
She was the strong 


intimately associated with her. 
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link in the chain that held all together. Old and 
young alike came to her with their joys and their 
sorrows, always sure of her warm interest. 

To the educational world her death means the loss 
of a true follower of Froebel and a firm adherent of 


what she felt stood for the highest development of the 
child. She outlived her fourscore limit and to the 
last her genial manner endeared her to every heart. 
‘Pure, true, and faithful’’ was her chosen motto and 
it was truly descriptive of her noble life. 


Personal Recollections 


EVER will I forget that first morning when, with 
eager expectancy, | climbed the broad stairway 
which led to the second story where Madame Kraus- 
Boelté had established ““The Kingdom of Childhood” 
and it was a veritable kingdom of childhood. 
Neither in America nor Europe have I ever seen such 
genuine joyful play in any kindergarten as was the 
daily atmosphere of the play room and the so-called 
work room of this school. Dear Madame Kraus was 
herself a child, for the time being. Time and again I 
have looked up with surprise when she would exclaim, 
“Oh, children! children! The clock says it is twelve 
o'clock! We must put away our work!’ So swiftly 
and delightfully had the morning passed that it did 
not seem possible we had been there three hours. 

“What was her charm?” I have often been asked. 
In the first place there were never more than twenty- 
five children present. In the second place both 
rooms were always exquisitely clean, and each room 
was thoroughly aired while the children were in the 
other room. In the third place there was never any 
hurry, never any undue excitement. The work went 
forward regularly and methodically, but there was 
never any seeming discipline, never any drill. . It 
was, “What shall we sing this morning?’”’ ‘‘Would 
you like to sing that again?’’’ ‘“‘Let’s sing that once 
more, Charlie and Annie did not get all the words.”’ 
‘“‘Who would like to say the words of that song so that 
Charlie and Annie may get them?” ‘‘Good! Now 
let us all try to sing them.’’ And ah! how they all 
sang them, with all their hearts, never dreaming they 
were having a lesson in singing. Or it was, ‘‘Alfred, 
show the other children how you can swing your 
right arm as you showed me, just now.”’ ‘‘Who else 
would like to swing his right arm?’’ “Oh, dear me! 
Edith forgot which was her right arm! Show her, 
Jack.’”’ Soon all were swinging their right arms, the 
left arms, the right legs, the left legs, while Herr 
Kraus, seemingly incidentally, began to play softly on 
the piano some rhythmic music. Sometimes it was 
without piano accompaniment, a song taking its 
place, but always it was just play, sweet simple 
childlike play. Yet as the months slipped by the 
children improved much in ‘co-ordination of 
muscles’ and in “perception of rhythm.”’ 

In the fourth place there were never more than 
one or two songs learned in a month, never more than 
one or two stories told, never more than one or two 
new games. The old ones were asked for over and 
over again by the children. They learned to love 
them as personal possessions. Here and there would 
come in a suggestion which would improve the form 


of the game. But the words remained the same, and 
all was played with such genuine relish that no one 
thought of play as ‘‘the most educational instrumen- 
tality at this stage of the child’s development.” 

But I am sure that more than all else the chief 
factor in this kingdom of happy childhood was 
Madame Kraus’ sincere love of little children, and her 
own sweet sunshiny temperament. And yet, to the 
keen observer, there was evident firmness of purpose 
and definiteness of aim. I remember one morning 
Don, a handsome Spanish lad of six, with a dark, 
rather sullen face, refused to join with the other chil- 
dren in making a border pattern around the edge of 
the table with the square tablets. Some child had 
suggested it and the others had, as usual, fallen in 
with the plan. But Don doggedly shook his head, 
and obstinately encircled his share of the tablets with 
his arm. Madame Kraus gave no evidence of having 
noted the discord. Soon Don relaxed his vigilance. 
She turned quickly and exclaimed, “‘Dear me! Don 
has been left out. Let me help you, Don, make your 
part of the border.’”’ [namoment the missing part of 
the border was made by her, and Don was smiling 
happily. When I afterwards questioned her as to the 
ethics of the proceeding, she said, “‘He is only a little 
child who had never been taught to share with 
others. He needed that experience and I gave it to 
him.” 

1 could tell of scores of just such tactful and 
sympathetic incidents, which forestalled the need of 
reproof. Yet with us adult students she was often 
severe. One morning one of the students seemed 
absent-minded and uninterested in the children. That 
afternoon Madame Kraus reproved her quite sharply. 
The girl replied, ‘‘I know I was inattentive, but I was 
feeling blue. I had just lost my purse with $7 in it.”’ 
Madame Kraus looked sternly at her and said, ‘‘What 
right did that give you to cast a shadow over the 
children’s morning? Mr. Kraus and I received news 
last week that $3,000 we had invested had been lost. 
Did you notice any sadness on my part when with the 
children? And yet it was a hard blow to some of our 
most cherished plans.”’ 

I could write pages showing how this brave loving 
heart lived her ideal life with little children yet met 
the difficulties of real life faithfully and patiently. 

Many technical improvements have come into the 
kindergarten since then, and some psychological 
insight has been added. But nowhere have I ever 
met such “nurturing and fostering’’ of the sweet 
happy activities of childhood, as I found in this 
Child-Garden. ELIZABETH HARRISON. 
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Tributes to Madame Kraus 


T the end of his life, St. Paul wrote: I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.”” In reviewing her life work, Madame 
Kraus might have applied these words to herself. 
With devotion to an ideal, and consecration to 
service, Madame Kraus became an apostle of Froebel. 
In her account of her work, written for Dr. Barnard’s 
volume, she speaks of her early struggle to introduce 
the kindergarten in Germany. Finally she suc- 
ceeded in establishing a private class in Liibeck. 
Here she was visited by Frau Froebel, who said 
to her: “Would that Froebel could have known 
you! He would have found in you a true spiritual 
daughter.” 

A spiritual daughter of Froebel she remained to 
the last. When others wavered and questioned, she 
stood true. 

| remember well my first visit to her school and 
my first introduction to Madame Kraus, during my 
year of kindergarten training. The friendship begun 
then | count among the blessings of my professional 
life. I never lost an opportunity to spend an hour 
with Madame Kraus during my visits in New York. 
I never left her without receiving a new inspiration 
and confirmation of my faith. ‘‘Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness,’’ wrote 
St. Paul. 

The life of Madame Kraus is crowned by the 
devotion of a host of women, who owe to her guid- 
ance and inspiration. It is crowned in the hearts 
of many men and women who learned their first 
lessons of life in The Child Garden, which she tended 
with consummate love and skill. 

Bravely she kept the faith. 
her course. 

Unceasingly she fought the good fight. 
crown of righteousness is hers forever. 

Lucy WHEELOCK. 


Nobly she finished 


The 


I KNEW Madame Maria Kraus-Boelté only in the 
last years of her work but began our friendship with 
the keenest interest. Every kindergartner must 
have felt that she was an intimate friend of Madame 
Kraus. We knew of her remarkable pioneer work 
for the kindergarten; that she had trained so many 
leading kindergartners and training teachers, who 
have wielded great influence in education. 

To the last class she graduated she seemed to take 
a keen personal interest in each member, following her 
progress, asking affectionately about her work, and 
welcoming and honoring all in the meetings of the 
Alumni Association. It was to these interesting 
meetings that others of us were invited, and what a 
gracious hostess Madame Kraus was, the embodi- 
ment of hospitality! How we listened to her ad- 
dresses and her expositions of kindergarten theory 
and practice! 

No educational library is complete without her 
volumes of Kindergarten Guides and other works. 
Present-day students find them helpful and peruse 
them with the knowledge that their author had come 


so very near Froebel through her study of the kinder- 
garten system with his wife. 

She was constantly consulted on the traditional 
standards and methods of the’ kindergarten. 
Madame Kraus was always fond of leading all dis- 
cussions to the climax of ‘““The Law’ that Froebel 
emphasized, of which her vision was never clouded. 

To the friends who attended the last services and 
thought of her lifelong service ended here it seemed 
that what Madame Kraus had said of Miss Blow 
could also truly be said of her: ‘‘We have not lost 
her; she will live on, and with us—ever more.” 


Mary H. WATERMAN. 


I HOLD in reverence the fidelity of Madame 
Kraus-Boelté to the early traditions of the kinder- 
garten. 

Those of us who could count her as friend often 
heard from her lips vivid descriptions of persons and 
environment which have given us a comprehension 
of why she and the kindergarten found here in our 
own beloved country the realization of Froebel’s 
conception of early education. 

She has passed to us the torch which was lighted 
in the traditions of Froebel and in the country of her 
birth. To carry on a lighted torch into changing 
conditions with increasing vision and in our turn to 
pass that torch to those who come after us is a God- 
like service. FANNIEBELLE CURTIS. 


It was not my good fortune to know Madame 
Kraus until it was too late to see her work with the 
children... This has always been a matter of sincere 
regret to me, as those who were so fortunate as to 
see her testify to the remarkable sincerity and 
simplicity with which she met little children up to 
the very last days of her teaching experience. My 
first impression when meeting her some twelve or 
fifteen years ago was the evidences of an unusual 
sincerity and simplicity of manner. I shall never 
forget the unconsciousness of self when the anni- 
versary of her fifty years of teaching was celebrated 
in New York. At that time she was surrounded by 
educators of note from all departments of teaching— 
from the kindergarten to the university. The trib- 
utes paid her were accepted in a most childlike 
manner. There was a freedom from self-conscious- 
ness and embarrassment that impressed every one. 

A few years ago, Madame Kraus most courte- 
ously came to the college to address our student 
body along the line of her early experience in England 
and in America. She met every student as an in- 
dividual. Each one felt her interest in knowing 
what they were doing, and what their ambitions 
were, and she left a large body of friends at the close 
of the afternoon, in spite of the fact that not one had 
ever seen her until she was introduced that after- 
noon. 

A great simple soul has passed from our midst, 
and the debt we owe her is one that the young 
generation can never repay.—Patty S. HILL. 
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Fifth Printing 


War Verse 


EDITED BY FRANK FOXCROFT 
Editor of ‘The Living Age.” 

‘‘Two poems have by common consent been accorded preeminence among the verse inspired by this war. 
These are ‘“‘The Soldier,” the unforgettable tribute to his native England, by Rupert Brooke, who died 
at Gallipoli, and ‘‘I Have a Rendezvous With Death,” by Alan Seeger, which rendezvous the young American 
unflinchingly kept on a battlefield of France. 


“There is a third poem, worthy to rank with these two, a poem that embodied in verse the white-hot 


ideals of a man with whom literature was not a vocation but an avocation. ‘‘In Flanders Fields’’ came from 


the pen of Lieutenant Colonel John McCrae, a Canadian physician of distinction. The poem was written 
in a hospital close behind the front in the little leisure that was his between the demands of his desperately 


wounded patients. He died in his own hospital, a victim of pneumonia.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


The three poems mentioned above are included in this collection, together with over two hundred others 


“hot writ’ by men on the firing line—men who have lived the messages they bring. 


Press Notices 


“Fresh and copious.’’—Outlook. 
‘The best collection yet produced.’’—Evanston News Index. 


“Most touching, perhaps, of all the different categories of war poems contained in this volume are those 
picturing England, the peaceful English countryside, as the man in the trenches remembers it. One of the 
best of these is ‘Sportsmen in Paradise,’ by Tipuca, first published in the Westminster Gazette.’—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

‘This is one of the best collections of war verse that has come to the Book Table. The poems are not 
literary exercises by professional writers, but the spontaneous expression of sincere feeling. Many of the 
writers here represented have been killed in action.’’—Buffalo Commercial. 

“The whole war, not only the spirit but the scenes of war, is in these poems. 


They move us as more 
pretentious writings can hardly hope to do.’’——N. Y. Globe. 


“Contains the best that has been written so far, and some of that best borders upon the sublime. 


Itisa 
book that by all means should be in the library of every lover of poetry.”’ 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
“The striking part of the collection is that there is so much worth-while poetry from authors whose 
names are unknown and whose name under the poems when they were first printed in many instances bore 
the legend ‘killed in action.’’-—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
“Eloquent in spirit and of unusual sustained excellence.’—New York Sun. 


5 ‘The reader of this volume of verses obtains a clearer, more balanced view of the souls of men who have 


lived in the face of death on the western front than in any half-dozen of the popular so-called ‘war’ books 
written for public consumption.’’—Christian Standard. 


303 pages. Flexible Cloth, Net $1.25; postage extra. Limp Leather, Net $2.00; postage extra. 
. Order of Your Bookseller. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Next MEETING, BALTIMORE, Mp., LATE APRIL OR EARLY MAy 


Officers 


President, Miss Caroline D.”Aborn, Department of Education, Mason St., Boston. 

First Vice-President, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Lucy Gage, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 1626, Springfield, ‘Mass. 


Auditor, Miss Katherine Martin, Chicago. 


The Children of the World 


eo Victor Hugo are attributed these words: 

“There is only one thing that is stronger than 
armies, that is—an idea whose time has come.” We 
all know how in the fullness of time the Great Idea of 
the Christian religion came with such force and power 
that the majestic empire of Rome crumbled and 
dropped to pieces and the teachings of the humble 
Nazarene became the strongest factor the civilized 
world had ever known. Are we not now witnessing 
the mighty power of the words ‘‘to make the world 
safe for Millions of disciplined 
soldiers, huge stores of ammunition, almost unbe- 


emocracy’’? 


lievable accumulations of guns and explosives, piles 
of gold and silver, unscrupulous leaders trained for a 
generation to believe that might makes right, have 
fallen and are as naught before the onward sweep of 
this Great Idea of making the world safe for Democ- 
racy. Are we standing in the presence of another 
Great Idea? Has the time come for its realization? 
When Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, supervisor of the 
kindergartens of Greater New York, after her return 
from her visit to France, chose in her appeal for the 
rescuing of the helpless children of the desolated 
French region these words, ‘‘Not the Children of our 
Nation only, but the Children of the World,” a 
vision of the yet-to-be rose in the minds of some 
American kindergartners of another mighty force 
compared to which all are of 
darkness. 


wars temporary 

If this Idea, so pregnant, so vividly expressed, 
can take possession of the minds of the people whose 
lives are controlled by their ideals, if it can become a 
reality, what will it not accomplish? ‘The dreams of 
one age become the realities of the next,’’ said one of 


the greatest souls of the last generation. This strong, 


impassioned soul expressed the well-authenticated 
fact that all the mighty world-transforming move- 
ments have been begun by a few earnest hearts 
undertaking to make real an ideal with sufficient 
force and vitality to cause it to grow and spread long 
after those who first accepted it have passed beyond 
the affairs of this earth. All great religions, all 
philanthropic movements, have begun when a few 
have gathered together in Pentecostal earnestness. * 
Usually the so-called birth of a new idea is the result 
of some one pronounced personality formulating what 
is in the minds and the hearts of a group who perhaps 
are less strong in their convictions, less eloquent in 
their utterances, or less vigorous in their initiative. 
Miss Curtis began at once maturing practical plans 
to make her great thought a reality by establishing 
centers in France for the nurturing and fostering of 
both the physical and spiritual life of these desolate 
young French children by giving to them as their 
companions intelligent and mother-hearted women 
trained for the work. The whole kindergarten world 
of America adopted the plan and caught up the 
slogan, ‘‘Not the Children of our Nation only, but the 
Children of the World.’”” The movement was sec- 
onded by some women of wealth whose hearts also 
were touched. The remarkable response which the 
appeal gained at once shows that Miss Curtis had 
expressed the longing within the hearts of many of us 
to do our part in our way to help reconstruct the 
nations of the earth and bind them into closer bonds 
of brotherhood. This ready acceptance of the plan 
that kindergartens should be established among these 
fatherless and motherless children gives evidence of 
our awakening to larger ideas of motherhood and 
racial solidarity. This forward movement on the 
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western front has been answered by the far East. 
Already we hear the voices of the little children of 
Japan crying out, ‘‘Let us, also, help these homeless 
French children.”’ In their kindergartens today tiny 
fingers, trained into ready skill by generations of art- 
loving ancestors, are busy at work making things 
that may be sold to gain money to send to the Kinder- 
garten Unit in France. 

Does not this open a wider vision of the great 
work that lies before the women of the world who 
have selected as their chosen vocation the compan- 
ionship of little children in order that they may help 
to develop wisely the inborn sense of personal power 
as well instinct? Out of the right 
guidance of this social instinct shall arise the spiritual 
life which is so necessary to true religion. ‘If ye 
love not your brethren whom ye have seen how can ye 
love God whom ye have not seen?” 


as the social 


To this may we 
not add, “‘If ye love your brethren whom ye have not 
seen you will soon learn to love the invisible God, 
Creator of the Universe.”’ If we can demonstrate by 
these kindergartens in France the significance and 
real importance of wholesome surroundings and 
adequate activities for young children will not this 
idea necessarily suggest itself, ‘If the life of France 
can be encouraged and strengthened by sympathy for 
and interest in her children, if the children of France 
can be brought back into happy normal conditions 
needed for their best physical and spiritual develop- 
ment, why not the children of Belgium? Of Italy? 
Of Poland? Of Russia? Aye, and of Germany, too?” 
Will not all kindergartners with the help of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at Washington, which has done so much 
already, and the great National Congress of Mothers, 
whose avowed purpose is the betterment of American 
Childhood, be quickened by this mighty thought? 
Then, mayhap, will come the great day, the glad day, 
‘‘when young men shall see visions and old men shall 
dream dreams.” ‘‘Where there 
people perish.”’ 


is no vision the 


We need not be pessimists. 
our race. 


I have high hopes for 
I have firm faith in the old axiom: ‘‘Men 
may be ignoble but man is noble.’’ A most con- 
vincing evidence of the assurance that this faith is 
well grounded are the great nation-wide organiza- 
tions which are at work all over our land for the 
betterment of child life, organizations that were 
dreams of a few enthusiasts in the past generation, 
but which have become practical, influential factors 
in the nation’s life today. Take for example, such 
organizations as the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent Teachers’ Association, numbering now 
two hundred thousand members; or the Child Wel- 
fare Movement, which has become national concern, 
directed and guided by the Children’s Bureau at 
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THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
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“AS YE TWIG IS BENT YE TREE’S INCLINED”’ 


GAMES TO TEACH 
CORRECT ENGLISH 
TO LITTLE ONES— 


While They 
are Little 


EMMA WATKINS 


TEACHERS! If you could abolish “‘Ain’t,” “TI seen,” and the 
¢ whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 
your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and so enjoyably that the 
children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 
Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens? Then try 


” 
“Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones. 
This attractive book makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 
no preparation. 4# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 
sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 
joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 
is a pleasure. Address, enclosing 50 cents for a copy, 


lowa City, lowa 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 


nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 


by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. 


Charts for 10 cents. 


Useful and pleasant busy work. Jen 
Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. 
songs. 


The music includes a few simple 
Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 
chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Washington, or the Better Community Movement, 
or the important new lines of work our National 
Bureau of Education is taking up, among them the 
Kindergarten Department and the Mothers’ Depart- 
ment, as distinct from what in the past has been 
considered the only legitimate work of that depart- 
ment, namely the dissemination of facts concerning 
the technical and pedagogical activities of the ele- 
mentary and advanced schools. When we realize 
that this Bureau of Education is in all probability 
soon to become a distinct department in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, equal in importance to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Labor or Commerce, we realize 
the trend of the time, that most truly the era of 
childhood has come. Not until we are convinced of 
the importance of these great movements will we 
realize the greatness of our part in the work of con- 
serving and reconstructing our own nation and the 
nations of the world who are looking to us for their 
ideals of true democracy that will give to every man 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ which 
can only be attained when the rights of childhood 
have been established, and the guardians of child- 
hood are consecrated to their work. 


ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


Kindergarten Propaganda in Ohio 

DURING this last year, the Children’s Year, an 
efiort was made throughout the state of Ohio to 
quicken an interest in the kindergarten. This propa- 
ganda was established through the medium of 
women’s state organizations such as the National 
Council of Defense, the Ohio State Federation of 
Clubs, the Ohio Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, and the Ohio State Kinder- 
garten Association. 

In response to a letter sent by the National 
Council of Defense to its various state councils, the 
president of the Ohio Kindergarten Association was 
called to confer with the chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee, State Council of National Defense, and 
the Chairman of the Child Welfare Committee. 
This, with a direct appeal from the International 
Kindergarten Union, resulted in a conference with 
as many representatives of these organizations as 
could be reached, at which time the following plans 
were launched—with the eighty-eight counties of 
Ohio as a medium through which to extend this 
propaganda: First, investigation and comparison 
of the laws in various states regarding legislation 
for kindergartens and the consensus of opinion con- 
cerning the best method of procedure; second, the 
extension of the kindergarten by adequate literature 
through the most effective channels—such as speakers 
who might approach different parts of the state, 
press notices principally along the plans laid down 
by the International Kindergarten Union in a recent 
circular issued, also co-operation with the Bureau 


of Education as a medium through which literature 
can be obtained. 
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The whole effort will be to utilize this Child 
Welfare Year along educational lines as well as for 
the better health of the child. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
Chicago, February 24 to March 1. 
Headquarters, Congress Hotel 


Tue I. K. U. session to be held in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence this year will be on February 27, in the Red 
room of La Salle Hotel, at 2.30 P. M. 

The program, as arranged by Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock, chairman, will include a discussion of the fol- 
lowing topic: Lessons of the War: Essential Values 
in Education; What Educational Results may be Meas- 
ured; What Educational Results may not be Measured; 
The Things that Count. The speakers will be Miss 
Alice Temple, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Prof. W. C. 
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Bagley, Lieut. Col. Louis Coffman, Prof. Henry W. 
Holmes, and Miss Catharine R. Watkins. 

The Symposium Supper, in charge of Mrs. Mary 
B. Page, will be at six o’clock on Thursday evening, 
February 27, at Congress Hotel. Notable guests 
will be present. 


Story List for Sale 


THERE are still a few copies of the valuable list 
of stories to tell in kindergarten, first and second 
grades, which were compiled by the Literature Com- 
mittee of the I. K. U. There has been a great 
demand for these lists, many training schools pur- 
chasing copies for all of their students. 

Copies may be obtained as long as the supply 
lasts, at 5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen, $4.00 a 
hundred, not including postage. 

Order from Miss May Murray, Treasurer I. K. 
U., Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 
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Kindergarten Unit Fund 


Treasurer’s Report 


Balance reported October 31, 1918, 


DISBURSEMENTS October 31, 1918—January 3, 1919: 
1—Postage, printing, addressing, clerical assistant, etc.,................... 


2—Telegrams, cables, messengers,............... 
3—Special messenger to Washington, 
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Contributions October 31, 1918—January 3, 1919, 


8,802.33 
$25,015.17 


$381.00 
77.41 
33.00 


4—Materials for use in France; trunks, packing, transportation to France, 


etc., and for stock on hand in France (sufficient for a year), 


858.81 


5—Expenses of members of Unit while in New York City under medical super- 


vision (immunization from typhoid, 


passports viséd, Red Cross instruction, etc.,...............008- 


para-typhoid, smallpox), 
581.20 


6—Personal equipment for members of Unit; uniforms, etc., as standardized 


by American Red Cross, 


in France, 


Christmas for refugee children, 


January 3, 1919—Balance on deposit at Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Audited and found correct: 
H. B. MITCHELL, Financial Adviser and Auditor, 
189 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NOTE: 
issue of this magazine. 


7—Passage, New York to France, for members of Unit, 
8—French currency, for payment of initial expenses of the members of Unit 


9—Amount transferred to Morgan, Harjes & Co., Bankers, Paris, France, for 


2,113.28 
1,242.50 
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1,015.00 


2,500.00 
8,802.20 


$16,212.97 
Marjory HALSTEAD, Treasurer. 


An accounting of moneys sent to France will probably be published in the March or April 


FANNIEBELLE CURTIS, 
Director of Kindergarten Unit for France. 
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The 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. Its use will do much to lighten 
the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very pe ay author of a popular 
series of readers byt valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 


reading lessons in grammar _ grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 


A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversation and for oral 
and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 
primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
AKE 


al 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, ete. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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Six New Members of Unit Sail 
for France 


My dear Miss Murray: 

Having passed through sub- 
marine perils, air raids, and bom- 
bardments in France, I am just 
convalescing from a ten weeks’ 
illness in the influenza “trenches” 
of America. 

Two new members of the Kin- 
dergarten Unit, Miss Mabel L. 
Carney of Toledo and Miss Edith 
K. Raymond of Baltimore, Md., 
went overseas on December 5, 
and four other members, Miss 
Vera Brown of Chicago, IIl., Miss 
Katherine Osterhoudt of Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., Miss Mary C. Alex- 
ander of Piedmont, Cal., Miss 
Dorothy C. Evers of New York 
City, sailed on December 14. 
Dolls, tops, and 3,000 bars of 
chocolate went to the refugee chil- 


_dren and $2,500 was cabled over 


as our Christmas gift. Miss Orr 
has cabled from Paris her delight 
that the Unit will be able to give 
so many children comfort and joy 
for Christmas. 

I shall send another report for 
the March issue with incidents of 
the work of individual members 
of the Unit. 

Cordially yours, 
FANNIEBELLE CURTIS. 


Contributions to Kindergarten 


Unit for France 
Contribution sent from St. Louis, 


by Miss McCulloch.......... $103.00 
Primary Department, 2d 

Baptist Sunday School .$20.00 
Mrs. A. P. Borden....... 20.00 
St. George’s Sunday School, 

Primary Class......... 5.00 
Mark Twain Mothers’ Cir- 

Mothers’ Child Conserva- 

tion Conference....... 5.00 
5.00 
O’Fallon Mothers’ Club .. 5.00 
3.00 
Mr. W. J. Ittner......... 
Miss Penelope Sturgeon . . 
Friend of Little Children. . 
Mary J..Brady.......... 
Tee C. 
Winifred Staunton....... 
Jessie B. Staunton....... 
Children’s Pennies....... 
Miss Eleanor Hough. . 
Mrs. Oliver Green . : 
Miss Ella M. Brockman . 
Miss Ida Pavey......... 
Mrs. A. Sherman........ 
Miss Emily Jaspering... . 
Cabanny Mothers’ Circle . 
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The Palmer Method of 


Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Pri 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Br. A. 


» Principal of our 
ormal Department. 


We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. Itisa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 
W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Scruggs Mother Circle... . $1.00 
Leonora Halsted......... 1.00 
Mrs. George R. Brown... 1.00 
Mrs. Wm. Hughes....... 1.00 
Mrs. A. E. Winsor....... 1.00 
Mrs. James Hoskins...... 1.00 
Mrs. Willard Bartlett.... 1.00 
Mrs. Franklin Ferris..... 1.00 
Mrs. Archie Douglas. .... 1.00 
Mrs. Ewing White....... 1.00 
Mrs. Shepard Barclay.... 1.00 
Sorority Mothers’ Circle.. 1.00 
Miss Sophie Roever..... . 50 
Miss Mary Booker....... 50 
Mrs. A. McFarland...... 50 
Mrs. N. Stevens......... 25 
St. Louis Froebel Society. . . $100.00 
Alumnae Association, Cleveland 
Kindergarten Training School... 100.00 
Contribution from Bangor, Maine, 
sent by Miss Nellie Brown.... 26.35 
Kindergarten Children: 
$2.25 
Hammond St.......... 4.50 
Bower St....... 1.31 
2.00 
Longfellow............ 2.27 
2.00 
Lake View School...... 1.35 
3.80 
Students’ Club, Cincinnati Kinder- 
garten Training School....... 25.00 
Connecticut Froebel Normal Alum- 
nz Association, Bridgeport... 25.00 
Kindergarten Children of La Crosse 
(Wis.) Normal School... ..... 23.25 
(Proceeds of a Kindergarten Tag 
Day) 
Kindergarten Children of Miss 
Daisy Daggett, Decatur, Ill...... 20.00 
Racine (Wis.) Kindergarten Club. 19.00 
Miss Alice E. Shedd, Portland, Ore. 15.00 
Children of North West Kinder- 
garten, Hartford, Ct.......... 15.00 
Emma Thomas Public School Kin- 
dergarten Children, Detroit, Mich. 15.00 
Miss Maude A. Lissak, San Fran- 
Miss Meredith Smith, Pittsburgh, 
Valley City (N. D.) Normal School 10.50 
(Sent by Miss McCoy, Supt. of 
Kindergarten Department) 
Superior (Wis.) Normal School 
Kindergarten Association... .. 10.00 
Scranton (Pa.) Froebel Club...... 8.00 
(Clara E. Gregory Memorial Fund) 
Kindergartners of Fort Dodge 
(Iowa) Public Schools........ 8.00 
Kindergarten Dept. State Normal 
Training School, New Britain, Ct. 7.00 
Christmas Offering of Williams 
Kindergarten Children, Auburn- 
Children of Port Jervis (N. Y.) Kin- 
Miss Florence A. Musto, San Fran- 
Miss Annie M. Street, Independ- 
Miss Florence J. Cowan, Santa 
Mrs. Estella Neal, Lake View, Ohio. 5.00 
Miss Linda Gates, Cambridge, 


Alumnz Association of Richmond 
(Va.) Training School for Kin- 


5.00 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood’’—providing for children of three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. tt is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

“Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers, while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 

Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $1.50 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for 
children, each adapted for the immediate use, 
without change, of the story teller. It isa graded 
collection, offering to children and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental. and 
moral training. It represents the best writing 
for children in stories by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
many others. 


Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
PUBLISHERS 
Springfield Massachusetts 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. 8S. Rose. 

20 cents. 

Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 

Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 

Lessons in Home Nursing. By Professor I. 
M. Stewart. 15 cents, 

Tested International Recipes. By Professor 

Van' Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 


and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our and 
successful Home 
about the Course 
we offer under Dr. 
hundreds of teachers 
ae ones ‘a congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 950-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 
he Home Correspondence School, Dept. 49 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC anD MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
all the Boards of Education ia 
citiew Bend for ill- 
edition, 
on Silicate wate roll and revolving 
blackbo»rda, siated cloth, black dia- 


stove slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by tne 
Naw YORK SILICATS BOOKESLATR 
90-33-24 Vesey 


BEST IN 1835 


AMERICAN 


Lhe Old Faithful ayons 


BEST IN 1918 


Home Study Courses 


Over one bundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading 


TH Home CORRESPONDENCE. 


Miss Winifred Cockrell, Reno, Nev. $5.00 
Miss Ella C. Elder, Buffalo, N. Y. 5. 
Irving Kindergarten, Plainfield,N.J. 5 
Miss Zella B. Arnold, Marshall- 

Miss Eliza Wright, Orlando, Fla... 5 
Pennies from the Kindergarten Chil- 

dren of No. 10 School, Roch- 

(Some of these children were born 

in Italy, Russia, Greece, Po- 

land, and other countries.) 
Church Street Kindergarten, Little 

Miss Edith A. Easson, Racine, Wis. 3.00 
Kindergarten Children of School IV, 


Olean, N. Y 
Children of 25th Ave. School Kin- 
dergarten, Gary, Ind........... 2.00 
Miss Charlotte Krum, Riverside, Ill. 2 
Miss Ethel I. Salisbury, Duluth, 
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2 
Miss Ada M.Wentzell,Camden,N.J. 2 
Miss Mary C. Shute, Boston, Mass. 2 
Kindergarten Children, Milford, Neb. 2 
Children of Baptist Missionary 


Training School, Chicago... . . 1.25 
Jefferson School Kindergarten, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla........... 1.25 
(Penny Bank) 
Miss Smelda T. Hagan, Dorchester, 
Miss Maude Swingley, Marshall- 


Miss Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 1.00 
Miss Mabelle Rogers, Kansas City, 


Total received K. U., $13,228.22 


How the $ irit of Giving ‘De- 
veloped in Two Kindegartens 

A UNIQUE letter has come from 
the kindergarten of a public school 
of Rochester, N. Y., telling of the 
efforts of the children to help the 
children of France. Attached to 
the first page of the letter is a tiny 
red stocking in which the money 
order for the whole amount, $5.00, 
was placed. The letter reads as 
follows: 

“We are a kindergarten in the 
heart of the city of Rochester. 
Some of us were born in Italy, in 
Russia, Greece, Poland, and other 
countries, and of course some of us 
right here in our own America. 

‘We've been saving our pennies 
for some time and now we want 
you to give them with a Merry 
Christmas and our love to the dear 
children across the seas. 

“We think we shall have more 
pennies to send for we're getting a 
habit of putting them in the penny 
box instead of spending them on 
the way to school, and they shall 
all go to the children whom we 
would love to have with us this 
Christmas time, and we wish they 
were with us to play and hear the 
stories about our Christmas tree. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent life positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. B264, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


‘“* ‘God bless us all, says Tiny 
Tim.’ 

“Written by ALICE E. CHACE, 
Director, for the children of No. 10 

School Kindergarten, Rochester, 


Another letter reads as follows: 

“TI am inclosing a P. O. money 
order for $1.25, which is a gift from 
the little children of our Baptist 
Missionary Training School Kin- 
dergarten, Chicago, to the Kinder- 
garten Unit for France. 

“T have only twelve babies, and 
had not meant to make an appeal 
to them for money, but because of 
something I said, inadvertently, of 
the little French children and their 
kindergartens, two small Greek 
children came in one morning with 
a penny each and announced, 
‘Here is some money we brought 
for de French kinds.’ That was 
the beginning and out of their 
poverty the sum has grown to 
$1.25, not much by actual count, 
but, oh, so much when I know 
what meager homes all come from. 
Accept it with our love and abun- 
dant good wishes for the success of 
the Kindergarten Unit. 

“Faithfully, 
Mary M. WILLIAMs.” 


Kindergarten Extension in the 
Bureau of Education 


COMMISSIONER CLAXTON has 
inaugurated a campaign to have 
kindergartens provided for the 
3,800,000 children who are all 
entitled to this educational priv- 
ilege, but for whom classes have 
not yet been established. Under 
his supervision a large amount of 
propaganda work has been under- 
taken by the National Kinder- 
garten Association, New York. 

Commissioner Claxton feels 
that at the present time the need 
for additional kindergartens is 
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GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


more urgent than at any previous 
period in the history of our country 
because war conditions have cur- 
tailed the schooling of our children, 
and during the period of recon- 
struction there will be imperative 
need for the highest efficiency, 
integrity, and loyalty among the 
citizens of America to whom the 
nations of the world are looking for 
inspiration and guidance. 

This winter the legislatures 
meet in many states, and better 
kindergarten laws should be 
enacted in all parts of the country. 
As a result of the law in California, 
which provides for kindergartens 
on petition of parents, its kinder- 
gartens have more than trebled. 
Movements to have similar laws 
enacted have been started in 
several other states, and friends of 
this form of education throughout 
the country are strongly urged to 
co-operate to this end by inau- 
gurating a state legislative cam- 
paign or by co-operating with one 
already started. 

If you do not know who is 


directing :the work in your state, f 
for 


write to the Bureau 
information. 
BEssIE LOCKE, 


National Kindergarten Association. 
Jennie Rebecca Faddis 

In the death of Miss Jennie 
Rebecca Faddis, which occurred 
November 23, the city of St. 
Paul has lost a valued member of 
its school staff. 

Since September, 1917, Miss 
Faddis has had supervision of the 
kindergartens and primary grades 
in the St. Paul public schools. 
She was a native of Minnesota, 
and a graduate of the Mankato 
Normal School. She had several 
years of varied experience in nearly 
all of the public school grades, 
and was not only an earnest and 
very effective worker,—sym- 
pathetic with both pupils and 
teachers under her direction,— 
but a keen student, who was 
constantly enlarging her horizon 


of work and of acquaintanceship. - 


She studied at different times at 
Oberlin, Columbia, the Chicago 
Kindergarten College, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and for nearly 
twenty years has been widely 
known as a teacher of teachers. 
Ten years’ service in the Stevens 


Boxes a a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
ona 


children at an except ly low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $0.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


34th YEAR 


Albert 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 
SPOKANE . 


437 Fifth Avenue 
Symes Building 
Peyton Building 


ADDRESS OF FI.CE 


“ze EAGLE ALPHA 


Eagle No. 245. 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 


Our booklet “Teaching as a Busi- 


ness” with timely chapters on Peace 


Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 


of Application, etc., sent FREE. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO 


Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


[From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor.| 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


_That’s a handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 
Company moved into. That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
the school publishing houses. This com- 
pany has been established 40 years in 
Chicago. They are northwestern agents 
of the Milton Bradley Company. 


We don’t know of any firm that de- 
serves success any more than does this 
one. Courteous, square-dealing, capable, 
progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 


be as happy and premeresp in the new 
house as in the old. 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station,j one blocks west, half 
block south. 
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Point Normal School, Wisconsin, 
was followed by five years as su- 
pervisor of primary grades at 
Evansville, Indiana. Thence she 
was called to Butte, Montana, and 
after three years of very successful 
work there, came to St. Paul. Her 
influence was strong and progres- 
sive, and her loss will be heavily 


felt. 
Book Notices 


Wuat HAPPENED THEN STORIES. 
By Ruth O. Dyer. Illustrated 


by Florence Liley Young. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 

Boston. Price, $1.25. 

This author has taken fifteen 
popular children’s tales, like 
Little Red Riding Hood, Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Cinderella, and 


Chicken Little, and given each a 
happy ending. The original story 
is told first, and then a sequel 
which will answer the child’s 
question, ‘‘And what happened 
then?” In this way, the author be- 
lieves that the child will feel better 
satisfied than he has been with the 
endings of many of them in their 
original form. It is needless to 
say that the sequels are always 
happy ones, thus removing the 
impression of greed, selfishness, 
and ill-treatment which has been 
left in many child minds hereto- 
fore. The illustrations are most 
attractive and add much to the 
book. 


SUNSHINE LANDS OF EUROPE. 
Lenore E. Mulets. Illustrated 
by Elias Goldberg. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on 
Hudson, N. Y. Price, $0.64. 


Four stories of child life, each 
having as its central figure a child 
of one of the sunshine lands of 
Europe—France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The stories tell of ad- 
ventures of present-day children in 
these countries, and give much 
interesting information about the 
‘lands and the people. The book 
will be especially useful as a 
supplementary reader con- 
nection with geography, history, 


By 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTURES CAME, it has 

become a custom among the thinking class of men 

and women to go home after the show and right 

away Murine their eyes. Two drops to rest, refresh, 

and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask Mu- 

=~ on Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the 
ye free. 


‘and reading classes of grades four 


and five. 


FINGER SONGS FOR LITTLE HANDS. 


By Helen Cramm. Boston 
Music Co., Boston. Price, 
$0.50. 


A collection of fourteen very 
easy piano pieces, with accom- 
panying rhymes. 


THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS. 
By Ida Coe, Pd.M., Assistant 
Principal, New York Public 
Schools, and Charles Harper, 
Ph.D., Instructor, New York 
Public Schools. The A. N. 
Palmer Co., New York. 

This interesting series of spellers 
has been issued by the Palmer 
Company on the theory that the 
ability to spell correctly is based on 
proper visualization. The books 
are made up entirely of words in 
facsimile Palmer Method Penman- 
ship, and they are arranged for all 
grades. It is felt that this plan 
will help pupils to visualize more 
quickly and therefore retain more 
accurately the combinations of 
letters in various words, and at the 
same time will help to improve 
their penmanship by having before 
them in connection with spelling 
the best copies of written words, 


TEACHER 


Branch Office : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Frank K. Welles 


How will a return to peace affect 
teachers’ salaries? Will they be 
as low as during. the pre-war 
period, or will war salaries be 
maintained? The general belief 
seems to be that with the release 
of many teachers from the army 
and government work, there will 
be a great supply of teachers and 
that salaries will get back to the 
old schedules. The Albert Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, with a keen in- 
sight into problems confronting 
teachers and schools, has issued a 
new edition of its booklet, Teach- 
ing as a Business, in which it 
takes issue with the low wage 
theory, and contends that war 
salaries for teachers will not only 
be maintained, but that they will 
be higher than ever. The book- 
let, of general interest to school 
officials and teachers, will be sent 
free to any one desiring it. 


The Prang Company, Chicago, 
has issued a helpful little vest 
pocket book of Exercises in Letter- 
ing by George C. Greene. The 
small price of ten cents makes it 
possible for every student who 
wishes to become skillful in letter- 
ing on working drawings or other 
papers to own a copy. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write NOW for “‘The Road to Good Positions” 


AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


ROCKY N7 TEACHERS 
AGENC Y EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Midyear Term Opens February 3, 1919 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chicago's 
most exclusive residential neighborhoods. or 
free catalog address Registrar, CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN INSTI 923 Fine 
Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods. Accredited. Diploma, two 
Midyear term Feb. 3 to Aug. 1o, 1919, covering Freshman 

eave of absence and 

complete first year’s work. This training combines a cultural educa- 
tion, a profession, the best possible preparation for life and an 
Dormitories on College grounds. 


ears. 


ourse. Opportunity for teachers to take 


for patriotic service. 
Illustrated catalog on request. ; 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois. 


. 


Illustration for story, ‘‘One Eye, Two Eyes, and Three EKyes”’ (Page 103) 
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